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A DUCAL MANSION 


This painting by Algernon Newton shows Bourdon House, Mayfair, London. The house 
was one of the first buildings to be erected on the Mayfair estate when it was acquired by the 
Grosvenor family in 1677. The architect is unknown but the house was built, according to 
Mr. Avray Tipping, from 1721-1725. The exterior is a typical example of early Georgian 
domestic architecture in London and so unassuming and well proportioned to the street is the 
building that, even today, when more blatant examples of Edwardian architecture surround 
it, the fagade scarcely looks like that of a detached residence. The original entrance and 
chief facade was on the south front which is hidden to the left of the plane tree in the picture ; 
and the Davies Street entrance shown here was undoubtedly a side one. 

The interior contains much fine joinery, panelling and furniture contemporary with the house 
which show that if it was not built by Archer, Gibbs, or Hawksmoor, who were the great 
London architects of the time, it was at least by a competent follower of their tradition. It is 
now the residence of His Grace the Duke of Westminster, by whose kind permission this 
illustration is reproduced. 
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Sir Mervyn 


By William 


T the end of October died Sir Mervyn 
Macartney : an architect whose opportunities 
were hardly commensurate with his abilities : 

an original member of the editorial committee of 
this REVIEW, and for fourteen years its sole editor ; 
and surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for twenty-five years. He was in his seventy-ninth 
year, and may be said to have had a long life, but 
it was the expectation as well as the hope of his 
friends that he had before him a long period of 
studious leisure when he retired from the surveyorship 
a year ago. 

With Mervyn Macartney passes the last of the 
original band of Norman Shaw’s young men. First 
went Gerald Horsley, and ten years ago my father 
died. It is only within the last year that Lethaby, 
Edward Prior, and now Macartney have gone. In 
their life and their work in all their various ways 
they were very different. But it may certainly be 
said that each seemed to have inherited from their 
master that very likeable quality of taking delight in 
the human intercourse with builders and craftsmen 
and all the ordinary humble men whom it is_ the 
architect’s privilege to meet as he goes about his 
works. Macartney with his dry twinkle often recalled 
to one’s mind Shaw’s reserved humour, but his was 
an Irish version of a Scots original. Though his last 
years, when he all but lost the use of his legs, might 
have made a certain moroseness excusable enough, he 
never lost his twinkle, or made any complaint ; and 
would make a point of being present at meetings of 
old friends with all the zest of his younger days. 

At one time he had a considerable architectural 
practice, but his illness and long stay in Colorado 
in the early years of the present century undoubtedly 
interfered with his work at a time when the larger 
country-house was still being built ; and he is likely 
to be best known to posterity for his enthusiastic and 
long continued labours to bring to the notice of both 
architects and the cultured public generally the rich 
heritage of the eighteenth century. 

In the field of architectural illustration, we of today 
are particularly beholden, as I have written elsewhere, 
to his abiding enthusiasm for old English work, and 
especially for the work of that period which shares 
with Tudor building a character and a flavour 
peculiarly and gratefully national: the period of 
Wren and the generation of his immediate successors. 
At the time when he was riding his bicycle all over 
England in search of examples great and small, it 
was by no means a generally admired period. Even 
architects were ready then to hear without protest 
depreciations of work which is so sane and straight- 
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forward that it seemed lacking in character to a 
generation which was dallying with the quaintness 
of Flanders or even the licence of the baroque, as 
some compensation for the vanished romance of the 
Gothic Revival. We continually, and perhaps natur- 
ally, forget our debt to pioneers. The works they do, 
or the causes they champion, are at first strange, 
then accepted, and soon fall behind and are looked 
back upon as old-fashioned. But anyone who has 
a real sense of continuity will honour those who first 
cut the steps, which now, it may be, we think far 
enough behind us. The wealth of illustration in 
‘* Belcher and Macartney ”’' reinforced Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s championship of the then disregarded 
Georgian period. 

Anxious that the influence of old work should 
spread more widely and reach readers who might 
not be willing to buy a number of large volumes 
devoted to architectural illustration, Macartney began 
the series which came to be called The Practical 
Exemplar of Architecture, in which, grouped under 
various headings, examples of ways of doing things—a 
cupola, a door, a chimney-stack, a staircase—were 
illustrated by excellent measured drawings and also 
by photographs, a most fruitful source for the serious 
student of architecture. Here was suggestion and 
inspiration, not merely to use the plates, but to go 
out and study in a similar way. His idea has had 
the flattery of widespread imitation, both in this 
country and in the United States. For its success it 
needed enthusiasm, a wide knowledge of buildings 
in all parts of the country, and the ability to inspire 
a band of youthful draughtsmen with his own ideals 
of quality and skill. The great value of the series, 
and its far-reaching success, are a proof of his pre- 
vision and ability. 

A tribute has already been paid in these pages to 
his work as editor of this REVIEW,” a post where he 
succeeded the original committee of management, 
which was found too cumbrous, and which he occu- 
pied with distinction for fourteen years, including the 
disturbed years of war. He also had the very real 
satisfaction of being intimately associated, as surveyor, 
with Wren’s great cathedral, which, after some 
critical years, was made safe during his term of office. 

Robust of frame, ruddy, and reserved, with a 
smile not far away, Macartney was no fanatical 
adherent of creed or theory ; but it was a sober 
pleasure to him to have devoted so large a share of 
his time and his abilities to the work of the great 
master architect of the English Renaissance. 

1 Belcher and Macartney’s Later Renatssance Architecture in England. 
* THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, April 1931. 
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Tur disposition of the windows ensures plentiful) sunshine and air, uniformly 
distributed lighting and variety of outlook in the rooms. The lintel construction 
emploved is emphasized as part of the design. The walls are 

14 in. brickwork and Coleford multicoloured facing bricks are laid with $ in. 
flush joimts. The lintels, silis and copings are reinforced cast stone, Bath 
stone colour, rough in texture and finished with a_ tooled surface. The 
windows have wooden frames and casements painted white and glazed with 
crown glass. 1 and 2, Elevations and cross section. 3. The north (entrance) 
front. 4. Plans of the ground- end _ first-floors and of the roof garden. 
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A HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE 


This house differs from most “ modernistic”’ buildings in that traditional domestic construction and materials are employed. 
It thus demonstrates that a ‘ modern” architectural style is not dependent on, though it may be influenced by, the use 
of particular materials and new methods of construction, but has an emotional basis. The building is conceived 
as an organic whole, all parts being inter-related. The design is asymmetrical and directional in a_ horizontal 
sense, the composition of the elevations showing balance without symmetry. The plan is set out on standard units of 5 ft. 3 in. 
to simplify construction and give homogeneity to the design. Although the building is rigidly disciplined and systematised it 
is not mechanistic. Owing to standardization and compact planning, the cost per cubic foot was considerably less than for 
other houses with similar accommodation and equipment. The illustration is of the south front from the garden. 
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A HOUSE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


THE house is designed for a family of three and one resident 
maid. Communications have been reduced to a minimum, the 
hall and landing being internal, but amply lit through the open 
staircase space. For economy and saving of labour, all kitchen 
services are concentrated in one room. ‘The kitchen and maid’s 
accommodation are self-contained. ‘The flat roof serves as a 
roof garden and sunbathing area. It is provided with a pergola 
from which creepers will hang, and with a covered shelter, open 
to the south and having windows on two other sidés. 

The house is centrally heated throughout by a radiator system, 
no coal fires being provided. A gas fire in the sitting room and 
electric power points in all rooms are available for occasional 
heating when the radiator system is not in use. 

There is thus only one chimney stack, containing the flues from 
the boilers and gas range. 

The illustrations on this page are 5, from the north-east, show- 
ing the entrance porch. ‘The projecting hood serves as a porte- 
cochere. The higher part of the building contains the stair 
to the roof garden and the covered shelter. 6. The main 
staircase is designed to increase the apparent size of the hall 
and give spaciousness to the interior. The parapet is of plaster 
on expanded metal and the handrail is of stainless steel. ‘The walls 
and ceiling are painted cream, and the woodwork ivory white. 
The floor is Tasmanian oak. 7. The house from the south-east. 








The walls and ceiling of the sitting 
room, 8, are distempered pale buff. 
The woodwork is painted ivory white. 
The floor is Tasmanian oak, wax- 
polished. The gas fire is in stainless 
steel, with San Stefano marble surround 
and hearth, and is incorporated in the 
book shelves. The dining room looking 
from sitting room through folding 
doors is illustrated in 9. 10 and 11 
show the kitchen and its fittings. The 
walls, ceiling and fittings are enamelled 
ivory white. 
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THE NEGLECTED ART OF THE PARGETER 


BY NATHANIEL cL ae ee 


/ Ix many English counties medieval houses were 





| built of timber ; in those where stone was scarce 
» most houses were of timber. In other districts 
‘where there was stone, some houses were con- 
' structed of oak, probably because it was plentiful, 


_ and also because carpenters’ labour may have been 


available. Such buildings had the spaces (panels) 


separa 


between the timber filled with plaster. In early 


Mm 


work this plaster was applied on hazel sticks 
wedged between the timbers, but later, on laths 


nailed to fillets. The plaster was composed of 








loam, mixed with about half its bulk of reed, both 


leaf and stem of which were used. Such plaster 


oper Macy ti NCR AN KSA ee UES on DNAS 


was known as raddle and daub, wattle and daub or 
; pug. It dried hard, was tough and only crumbled 

when removed from its panel. Notwithstanding 

these good qualities walls of timber and plaster 

were draughty and leaky, because the materials 

were shrunk by the sun and swelled in wet weather. 

The sixteenth century was the great period of 

adapting and reconditioning houses. In the early 

10 years of that century hall houses had floors put into 
the halls, and these were partitioned to provide 











separate chambers for which there was demand 
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in place of promiscuous huddling of sexes in the 





hall. No doubt, at the same time, steps were taken 


to render walls weatherproof, but it is towards the 


end of the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth 
century that we find houses cased in brick or the 


walls covered with wall-tiling, weatherboarding, 


ear ee 





roughcast, plaster, and other devices to repel wind 
and wet. All these expedients produced pleasing 
exteriors and improved by weathering, but 
perhaps the most interesting and attractive of 
them was pargeting. Before describing forms of 
this it may be well to try to clear up some confusion 
which exists regarding the nature of the art. 


During the medieval period, plasterers were 





frequently called pargeters, but their work bears no 
resemblance to the decorative work to which the 


——— 


term pargeting has long been applied. 








1, 2, 3. SPARROWE’S HOUSE, IPSWICH.—Part of the 
long street front of 70 feet. 1 is a late seventeenth-century 
facing of an Elizabethan house, the oak and pargeting being 
contemporary. ‘The pargeting is original, but was restored 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. The oriel win- 
dow 2 is contemporary with the original pargeting. The centre 
pnel below has a figure presumably an allegorical representa- 
tion of America. The side panels have decorative floral 
cirtouches. In 3 a pictorial representation is shown of a 
nian and woman in a chariot ; on the right a man is hiding 
11 in the branches of an oak tree. The whole of this work 
' crude. 4, SIBTON, SUFFOLK.—The groups of four 
!udor Roses, with a mask in the centre, are sometimes termed 
1 Butter Pat pargeting. They are formed by impressing 
noulds upon the plaster when soft. The string-course, 
which actually follows the face of a structural beam, is a 
decoration which might be applied to modern work without 
imitating the wavy line which is the result of settlement. 
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1243-4. Liberate Roll, 28 Hy. III, where the 


ce 


tower of Corfe Castle is to be “ pargeted ”’ 
with mortar where needful and the whole 
to be whitewashed externally. 

The pargeting refers to filling fissures in the walls. 

Pointing, in medieval language, meant the simu- 
lation of ashlar jointing, as in the illustrations from 
Colchester and Trotterscliffe, 14 and 15. 

1396. “Item pro carecta calcis pro parchetting 
vjs, vid.” 

Evidently lime for plastering. 

1565. ‘* To parget or to roughcast.” 

Here the words are used synonymously. 

1588. “INCRUSTATIO—A laying over, a par- 
getting . . . a roughcasting.”’ 

Again roughcasting and pargeting are synony- 
mous. 

1519. “Some men wyll haue theyr wallys plas- 
tered, some pargetted . . . some roughe 
caste.” 

Here the terms are distinct, but no 
indication as to the distinction. 

1538. “The playstrynge or pari- 
ettynge of a house.” 

Again synonymous. 

1592-3. “BOTTOM: Some man 
or other must present wall, 
and let him have some plaster 
or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify 
Wan...” 

Although no reference is made 
to pargeting, the materials named 
(especially loam) are significant. 

No early quotation refers to 
pargeting in its ornamental sense, 
other than as plaster upon which 
paintings are to be made, but in 
1606 we have “ All the Parget carvd 

and branched trim With 
Flowrs and Fruits and winged 


Cherubim.”’ 








5. Pargeting decorated with fruit and foliage in relief at 
COLNFORD HOUSE, EARLS COLNE, ESSEX. In the 
centre of the panel is a cartouche bearing the date 1685, and 
initials} E, 5 CROWN HOUSE, NEWPORT, ESSEX 
(c. 1692).—In country places, ‘‘ tradesmen’s architecture ”’ 
persisted at this time, and many charming details may still 
be found. In Eastern counties, the practice of pargeting 
was employed to protect timber-framed walls from the rain. 
Usually the wall surfaces were divided into panels, which 
might be decorated with fruit, flowers, or foliage in relief, as 
can be seen in this illustration, or simply combed with re- 
petitive patterns as shown in No. 10. 7. RAMPYNDENE, 
BURWASH, SUSSEX (1699).—The decorations of the 
semicircular cove, the soffit of the hood, and the panels over 
the door, are of plaster. 8. HOUSE AT CLARE, SUF- 
FOLK.—A fifteenth-century building, the walls of which 
were pargeted towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
ina floral pattern. The fifteenth-century barge boards, 
oriel windows, and the doorhead are in fair preservation. 

The wall surface of the eighteenth-century pargeting at 
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Contemporary descriptions, temp. Henry VIII, of 





his palace of Nonsuch record the external panels of 
plaster, enriched with pictorial subjects in relief, but 
these were executed by Italian artists in stucco 
and, with the departure of these men, the art 
appears to have ceased to be practised in England. 

If we may judge by surviving examples and by 
the absence of any which date from the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, we may infer that 
pargeting in the full sense of the term was practised 
little and, if we may judge by the many existing 
examples dating from the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, we may also assume that then 
the art suddenly became fashionable. 

It must be remembered that all this time there 
existed skilled workmen who produced _ plaster 
ceilings and plaster overmantels, so that there was 
no lack of talent when a call came for pargeting. 
One strange fact is that the late seventeenth-century 
work burst forth like Minerva, fully 
equipped, and, further, that the 
richest work is found at this time, 
which suggests its having been in- 
troduced from the Low Countries 
after the Restoration. The mater- 
ials used for pargeting vary with 
the counties, but loam, lime, and 
some binding material were the 
usual constituents. An_ essential 
factor was preparation long before 
use, which, with thorough mixing, 
may account for its durability. 

The illustrations may be divided 
into four groups : 

A.—Decorative, floral or pic- 
torial subjects in high relief, as 
at Ipswich 1, 2, 3, Newport 6, Clare 8, Earls 
Colne 5, and possibly, that at Burwash 7, 
though the latter is more akin to internal plaster- 
work. It is significant that all the examples 1 to 8 
belong to the last quarter of the seventeenth century 


and that they are in East Anglia. 








THAXTED, ESSEX, 9, is divided into panels decorated with incised 
chevron ornament. The framing is moulded with bead and quirks. 
At NEWPORT, ESSEX, 10, the eighteenth-century pargeting is 
applied to a timber-framed wall. The damaged corner shows the 
first coat scored to form a key for the second and final coat which is 
roughly panelled. This combing was a favourite pattern with 
plasterers, who used many designs of a similar character. In 
MODERN IMITATIONS OF OLD COMBED PATTERNS, 11, 
ihe pricked work is better than the waving, but all of them suffer from 
the omission of borders to the panels. ‘The checker corbelling under 
the bracket is a rare and ingenious piece of carpentry. 12. NEED- 
HAM MARKET.—This guilloche pattern is of more recent date 
than examples 8, 10, but is formed with a comb and the texture 
produced is good. Unfortunately, the panel borders are not suffi- 
ciently strongly emphasized and, consequently, weaken the design. 
This HOUSE AT SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
13, has an eighteenth-century pargeted front, divided into panels ; 
the framing is worked with bead and quirk moulding and the surfaces 
of the panels are left rougher than those of the framing ;_ the whole front 
is painted cream. ‘This treatment would be applicable to modern framed 
houses, if the framing were covered with roofing felt before lathing. 
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confined to repetitive detail or to the division of 


14. HOUSES AT COLCHESTER, 
ESSEX.—'The pargeting of these 
earlier (sixteenth-century) houses is 
channelled to simulate masonry. 
Parging of old brickwork to represent 
stone is shown in 15, FORD 
PLACE, TROTTERSCLIFFE, 
KENT. The channels are coloured 
with lime to a lighter tint than 
the blocks, which enhances the stone- 
wall effect. 16 shows a geometrical 
pattern, applied before the final coat 
of plaster and removed after it was 
set, at a late seventeenth-century 
house at LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK. 
The example from FOUR WENTS, 
NEAR HAWKHURST, KENT, 17, 
shows the decoration of the plastered 
gable of the porch, coloured black 
and white. Although at one time 
such colouring was common, little 
of it now remains, and what is left 
has been frequently renewed. Such 
dating is interesting, but it is not 
to be relied upon. 18. DUKE’S 
PLACE, MEREWORTH, KENT. 


Plasterers’ decoration was not 


wall space into panels, but extended to formal 
geometrical designs calling for some skill in setting 
out the wood templates, which were fixed in 
position upon the first coat of plaster and removed 
when the final coat had dried. 





B.—Combed work, usually in panels, having a 
slight border. In these the pattern is scratched or 
impressed upon the final coat of plaster. The 
undercoat is exposed near a corner of the scale 
pattern from Newport, 10. There is considerable 
variety of these patterns ; the scale pattern from 
Newport being one most in favour. Herringbone 
and zig-zig patterns, one of which is illustrated 
This 


shows, also, a formal panel treatment, with which 


from Thaxted 9, are also widely distributed. 


whole fronts of houses were covered. 

C.—Sunk patterns, formed with templates of 
wood, which were fixed to the penultimate coat of 
plaster and only removed when the final coat had 
been applied. This treatment was capable of 
infinite variation, limited only by the number of 
patterns available or capable of being devised. 
Three examples are shown, from Sawbridgeworth. 
Lavenham and Mereworth 13, 16 and 18. 

D.—Imitation of masonry (the ‘ 
the medieval period). ‘The examples show applica- 
tion to two kinds of wall: at Colchester 14 it 
is upon a timber and plaster front, but at Trotters- 
cliffe, 15, on Elizabethan brickwork. 

The illustration 17, shows the plastered gable 
of a porch, on which a formal design in triangles 
has been painted in colour, with the initial E and 
date 1681 so rudely inserted as to suggest their being 


a restoration by a less skilled hand. 


Revivals of pargeting have not been successful, | 
yet the art is capable of application either as a} 


simple or a complex treatment. 


attracted the interest of many persons desirous of | 


introducing “‘ old world ” details upon restored or | 
new buildings. 


authors tried to make them “look old,” but : 


succeeded only in making them look precious. 
Trying to make work “ look rough ”’ is never satis- 
factory. The roughness or inaccuracies of old 


work arose, not from the craftsman’s effort to 
produce such an effect, but from his use of primitive 
tools and because he depended more upon his own 
But, all the 


11 shows modern 


eye than upon accurate setting out. 
time, he was doing his best. 


These are failures because their |) 


‘ pointing ” of | 


Combed work has |) 
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work, which is by no means the worst of its kind. 
Suitable combs have been made and the pricked 


work done with these is fairly good. The wavy 


work is not good, and this is particularly so in the | 


horizontal treatment. The cardinal error, how- 


ever, is the omission to provide a border to each{ 


panel, if only a simple one like that in the illustra- 
It is for lack of this that 
the work in 11 looks alien and out of place. 


tion from Newport 10. 


NATHANIEL LLoyb. 
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The 


Conquest of the 
Machine 


By JOHN GLOAG 


Capitalist and Henry Ford produced his first 

book, My Life and Work, there were very few 
books that readably recorded the creative thought 
and constructive work that modern commercial and 
industrial concerns demand in their organization and 
control. Ford’s book appeared ten years ago, and it 
is seven years since The Confessions of a Capitalist first 
began its career as a best-seller. 

Ford must have made every thinking person who 
read his book conscious that two sorts of civilization 
were growing up side by side in the same world, and 
his subsequent books must have extended that con- 
sciousness. It seemed an odd, contradictory sort of 
civilization, this new form of industrial life Ford 
talked about with such confidence in which goods 
were produced as rapidly and sold as cheaply as 
possible, and wages were forced up, so that some 
sweating Yank mechanic tightening nuts as a con- 
veyor belt slid past him might earn four times as 
much as a hundred per cent. English gentleman could 
earn as a curate or a schoolmaster. Ford wrote and 
talked about this new world with such confidence 
because he had made it, and infernally disturbing it 
was to everyone who considered its implications. 

In England, soaked in the social prejudices of the last 
century, the idea of poverty being eliminated is sub- 
consciously resented. Social values that are based on 
caste or inherited wealth are deflated in the new world 
of high wages, independence, and active business 
brains. The depth of English dislike for that world 
may be measured by studying the diary of the dear 
old lady of Bouverie Street, Mr. Punch. Huntin’, 
fishin’ and shootin’, diversified by nice fun about 
fairies and ladylike exclamations of surprise about the 
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habits of the new rich and the intellectual pretensions 
of the working man and the masses, make those pages 
restfully unreal to those who know something of the 
industrial scramble, and those who would preserve 
the old, fading, purely agricultural civilization must be 
fortified by their perusal. 

Thousands of people must have been relieved to 
hear of America’s depression, of the apparent collapse 
of Ford’s new world, not because they had hate in 
their hearts, but because they feared change, because 
they found in the easy-going, unplanned English world 
a deep, unruffled peace, if only they practised shutting 
their eyes to the misery and waste perpetuated by 
planlessness. The social topsy-turveydom promised 
by America’s progressive industrialists would be 
arrested, and the sacred laws of supply and demand 
(whatever they are) would continue to operate, and 
the equally sacred cycles of prosperity and depression 
(whatever they are) would alternately drench the 
world with fatuous confidence and frantic panic. 
Like mullahs of Islam, the bankers said: “ It is 
written.” 

But the new world builders of America are the most 
determined heretics. ‘The haphazard business tradi- 
tions, developed in an age of transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial state, are as hampering 
to their ideas as the traditions of a medieval abbot 
would be in a research laboratory. The aims of the 
new world makers, and the technique by which those 
aims may be realized, are set out with force and 
clarity by an American business man, Mr. Edward A. 
Filene, who has made a fortune by managing a large 
department store in Boston, U.S.A., and who, like 
Henry Ford, recognizes that the making of a personal 
fortune is not the final object of business. In a book 
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called Successful Living in this Machine Age,* Mr. 
Filene successfully removes all manner of untidy 
conventional conceptions about the object and organiz- 
ation of mass production. He believes that “‘ mass 
production is not a mere detail of factory technique. 
Itis a universal principle. It consists of the organiza- 
tion of human knowledge, under the most scientific 
direction, to supply the needs of the masses by the 
most satisfactory and most economical method in 
which they can be supplied.” 

Dr. Johnson once remarked that “the theory of 
trade is yet but little understood, and therefore the 
practice is often without real advantage to the public ; 
but it might be carried on with more general success 
if its principles were better considered.” ‘That 
sentence from the eighteenth century summarizes 
Mr. Filene’s complaint about the twentieth. We have 
never appreciated the real significance of mass pro- 
duction ; we have always thought of it as the pro- 
duction in the mass of objects, rather than the 
scientific production of objects for the masses. In 
other words, we have not understood the theory of 
modern trade, which seems to suggest that the pur- 
chasing masses should be the arbiters of the world’s 
destiny. 

High wages, abundant purchasing power, and the 
production of cheap goods to tempt that purchasing 
power, form the benevoient circle of Mr. Filene’s new 
industrial world. American depression came because 
leaders of business, bankers and politicians, who still 
think traditionally, encouraged the earners of high 
wages to invest in stocks for the financing of fresh 
industrial developments, instead of encouraging them 
to spend their money and thus keep industrial pro- 
duction at full output and high-wage pressure. The 
earner’s duty of spending was neglected ; he wanted 
to get rich quick on paper, and saved and invested 
instead of spending and speeding-up industry, and 
thereby replaced the benevolent circle by a vicious 
one of over-production, wage-cuts, lower purchasing 
power, the slowing-up of industrial output, and finally 
unemployment. None of it would have happened if 
business leadership had everywhere realized where the 
true path of profit lay, but even in the alert land of 
America this path was missed, in spite of the signposts 
Henry Ford had erected in nearly every business 
man’s library. 

Mr. Filene does not deal in sentimental idealism. 
He is a vigorous materialist, recognizing that as man 
is a basically selfish creature, it is good business and 
good for the peace and plenty of the world if that 
selfishness is benevolently exploited. He tells us that : 
‘“* mass production, which is the most successful form 
of industry, is the extreme opposite of independence. 
It means complete dependence upon the masses— 
complete interdependence, and therefore the highest 
possible standard of living for everybody. . . . If it 
doesn’t mean loving others as we love ourselves, it at 
least means thinking of others first, in our own self- 
interest, and serving ourselves best through serving 
others best. It doesn’t mean unselfishness. It means 
simply the discovery of better and more successful 
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* Successful Living in This Machine Age, by Edward A. Filene, with a Foreword 
by Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. London : Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net. 
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methods of getting what we want—that is, if we want 
prosperity.” Mr. Filene does not think that mass 
production can change human nature, but he believes 
‘it is giving selfish human nature an opportunity, 
which could never be clearly seen before, to express 
its selfishness in profitable co-operation.” 

He is insistent on the importance of salvation 
through selfishness. ‘“‘ The great meaning of the 
Second Industrial Revolution is that it inaugurates 
intelligently selfish, actual, factual co-operation, not in 
accordance with some theory of what man should be, 
but in accordance with what man really is.” One 
wonders whether this planned exploitation of our base 
weaknesses will be a source of moral strength in the 
world of tomorrow. Equity is one of the by-products 
of the mass production process. ‘It has only begun 
its revolutionary work by enlisting human selfishness 
for the widest possible human service. It is achieving 
social justice, but it cannot stop with the achievement. 
It will abolish unemployment because it must. It 
will give higher and higher wages because it selfishly 
must.” 

Mr. Filene attends in detail to many social problems. 
He has a chapter full of hard common sense about 
religion, which he thinks will again become a seven- 
day rather than a seventh-day practice “ now that the 
well-being of others has become a selfish necessity for 
eacnolus. .. .” 

One of the most stimulating chapters in the book is 
on the application of mass production principles to 
housing. He complains that the existing housing 
business “‘ seems to get its tips, not from actual 
industrial evolution, but from the real estate business— 
the business of selling locations to masses who cannot 
locate.’ He sees the need for “‘ a nation-wide build- 
ing business, interested not in gluing families to some 
particular spot,’ not caring where its customers live, 
a business that “ would keep in touch with industrial 
development and be ready with good housing at the 
lowest possible price ’’ in the places to which industry 
would draw its customers. 

Mr. Filene approaches every problem as a fact- 
finder, and he pleads for a world-wide indulgence in 
fact-finding. It is not given to everybody to bring 
such a judicial and calmly lucid mind to bear on the 
facts when once they are found. The chief fact that 
emerges from the book is that the new machine 
civilization is to be ruled by the taste and wants of the 
mass, of the people who represent the greatest volume 
of buying power. To the study of the existing and 
potential wants of the mass a great structure of 
research is in process of erection, not only in America, 
but all over the world. 

In England, some idea of the efficiency of the 
research that is being done in connection with the 
buying habits of the public is conveyed by a book 
called Retailing and the Public,t by Lawrence E. Neal, 
joint managing director of Daniel Neal and Sons, Ltd. 
Mr. Neal has made a compact survey of methods of 
distributing goods, and he reveals the impressive 
background of organization that makes modern 


+ Retailing and the Public, by Lawrence E. Neal, with a Foreword by F. J. 
Marquis, M.A., B.Sc., J.P., President, Incorporated Association of Retail 
Distributors. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 7s. 6d. net. 
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scientific shopkeeping such a smoothly efficient 
business. The demands of the masses, those future 
rulers of the world, are already classified with preci- 
sion. Businesses are organized and run to serve certain 
specialized and known types of taste. There is an 
acknowledgment of responsibility for the improve- 
ment of standards, and the factory technique of 
industrial production enables this to be shouldered by 
the manufacturer, presumably under encouragement 
from the retailer. 

“Only massed standardization, owing to its enor- 
mous output, can completely justify the employment 
of the specialist in research, in design, and in market- 
ing,” says Mr. Neal ; ‘‘ and over wide areas of demand 
it should therefore be able to raise the general levels 
of taste and quality. The ‘ cheap and nasty’ stigma 
will, in fact, quickly be a thing of the past once we have 
thought out the problem of linking simplicity and 
excellence of design with standardization in output ; 
and if examples are wanted as forerunners, one may 
ask whether hose has suffered in choice of material 
or texture or colour by reason of its mass production, 
or cannot 1932 show printed cotton materials that in 
their design are a delight to the eye?” 

But whatever views manufacturer and retailer may 
hold about the improvement of design, the ultimate 
decision apparently rests with the public which does 
the buying. In the new world of mass production the 
wish of the greatest number is the law of the machines. 

In this Press-ridden age anybody who can write 
readable prose may be called upon to discuss the 
most recondite problems of social and _ industrial 
organization. While writing enables people to put 
their ideas into some kind of order, the ability to 
write does not confer the ability to think. What is 
frequently labelled as ‘‘ a thoughtful contribution to 
contemporary industrial problems,” is simply a selec- 
tion of prejudices and second-hand opinions dredged 
from the shallows of a third-rate mind and garnished 
with racy phrases. The people who have real expe- 
rience of the industrial world are seldom articulate, and 
the appearance of two books written by men of busi- 
ness with creative minds is infinitely more important 
in the world today than the appearance of half a 
dozen novels of genius. These men know the world is 
changing, and they want it to change the right way. 
In America, those who accept their way of thinking 
have denounced conditions under which it could still 
be said : “‘ For the poor always ye have with you. .. .” 
The new world builders have resolved to abolish the 
poor in pocket, but they are taking no precautions 
apparently to abolish the poor in head. What sort of 
life will their benevolent circle of production and con- 
sumption promote, when everyone has the refill 
habit, and buys an entirely new outfit of everything 
every three months in some of the wonderful stores 
created by scientific retailing ? Won’t it be rather like 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, when games, sexual 
and bovine, occupy the whole leisure of mass-produced 
man ? 

But will this world of the challenging American 
industrialists take shape ? An acute critic of civiliza- 
tion, who has never been identified with optimism, 
hovers above the industrial scene, rather like the 


raven in Poe’s poem, and emitting similar views. 
** Never More !”’ says Herr Oswald Spengler in what 
he describes as “a contribution to a philosophy of 
life,’ under the title of Man and Technics.t 

From Herr Spengler we learn that “‘ the mechaniza- 
tion of the world has entered on a phase of highly 
dangerous over-tension.” He also suggests that we 
are becoming sick of machines. Moreover, “ the 
flight of the born leader from the Machine is begin- 
ning. Every big entrepreneur has occasion to observe 
a falling off in the intellectual qualities of his recruits.” 
The assertion is unsupported by any facts, and the 
whole, humourless essay is an attempt at super-human 
detachment, but its author no more achieves detach- 
ment from the world than a man who ascends the 
Eiffel Tower: he merely gets a different viewpoint, 
not necessarily such a true one as he would obtain 
nearer the earth. 

Herr Spengler insists that ‘‘ man is a beast of prey.” 
In support of this idea he furnishes us with a pregnant 
classification for humanity. He asks: ‘‘ What is the 
opposite of the soul of a lion? The soul of a cow. 
For strength of individual soul the herbivores sub- 
stitute numbers, !the herd, the common feeling and 
doing of masses.” Leaders, creative individualists of 
all kinds, might well be carnivores, and the mass, 
the ruling mob that will run the machine civilization 
by the strength of its desires, the herbivores. ‘The sheep 
may be educated, but if education makes them think, 
they will cease to be sheep, and may disrupt this 
civilization that is to be built on the sand of selfishness. 

From America comes the voice of confident opti- 
mism. ‘This great civilization of mass production is 
only just beginning. Herr Spengler thinks it is just 
ending. “‘ Only dreamers believe that there is a way 
out. Optimism is cowardice.’ The queer cats-cradle of 
boastful defiances of fate, fears and fatuities that Herr 
Spengler weaves into such a gloomy tangle would 
probably be dismissed by the exponents of enlightened 
American materialism as “ bunk!” But couldn’t 
that brief, dismissive term also be applied to the 
planned exploitation and glorification of human 
selfishness ? 

A world in which the profit motive was the dominat- 
ing and acknowledged impulse of life would be very 
comfortable to live in, if mass production does all that 
is claimed for it, comfortable in the crudest sense. 
But “armchairs for all” can never make a great 
civilization, and the belief that enjoyment of the 
apparatus of living is the object of life may lead to 
the destruction of this golden machine age. F ortun- 
ately there are other alternatives to the industrial 
visionaries’ “‘ produce and consume” doctrine, and 
to Herr Spengler’s Kiplingesque law of the jungle. 
For nearly two thousand years the Western world 
has been in possession of an outline of conduct for the 
ordering of human relationships that has never been 
bettered and never been tried. But the idea has such 
stark nobility that it has persisted, in spite of orthodoxy, 
codification, superstition and the cowardice and stu- 
pidity of the mass mind : possibly because it was not 
conceived in the temples of Mammon. 


t Man and Technics, by Oswald Spengler. (Translated by C. F. Atkinson.) 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 6s. net. 
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THE ALTAR PIECE AT ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH 


DESIGNED BY MARY ADSHEAD 


The altar piece is about 3 ft. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. high, painted in a wax medium ona 
three-ply board mounted inivory. The general colour scheme is tones of grey and brown, 
with one or two bright colours. The Madonna’s dress is pale blue, her cloak vermilion. 
The Infant Christ reclines on a dark blue cloth. The halos are gilt, also the trappings of the 
red-brown horse on the right. There is a little soft green and pale lemon yellow and the robes 
of two of the Magi are white. The colour scheme is reminiscent of Piero della Francesca. 
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ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL 


DESIGNED BY BERNARD A. MILLER 
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1. The entrance front. The 
2 in. silver-grey brickwork, 
relieved by “spots”? of Port- 
land stone, with doors and 
metal window frames painted 
turquoise, make up the colour 
scheme of the walls. The 
roofs are finished with glazed 
“apple green” pantiles. 2. 
The sanctuary from Pine- 
hurst Avenue. The Portland 
stone cross is designed in 
stepped formation with the 
foundation stone at the base, 
terminating with a _ carved 
chalice and rays. A low boun- 
dary wall is anticipated. 3. 
The rising sections of nave, 
central space and sanctuary. 
The porch gates are of wrought 
iron, painted aluminium on 
the face with turquoise reveals. 
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4. From the nave. There is seating 
accommodation for 460 persons, 
including the choir. The walls are 
of rough textured cream plaster 
relieved by a ceiling of boards 
painted blue-grey and dark blue, 
separated by battens of silver- 
grey. The lighting fittings are 
Staybright steel, with panels in 
turquoise and violet blue. 5. The 
high altar. The altar frontal is of 
soft green silk. The cross and 
candlesticks are carved wood, 


gilded. 6. Plans of the church. 









































THE SANCTUARY 


The Dorsal Curtain consists of a 30-feet length of deep wine-coloured velvet hang- 
ing from beneath a light wood-framed and plywood pelmet which is painted deep 
blue and outlined with silver. 

The Chancel Wall, Pulpit and Lectern are in rough plaster off a base of Hopton 
Wood, capped with narrow bands of blue and white. The book-rests to the Pulpit 
and Lectern are of Staybright steel. 
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7. The lady chapel. The walls and ceiling are cream 
and ivory. The sanctuary is paved with Hopton Wood 
and black and white marble. 8. The sanctuary gates 
are metal gilded on the face, with turquoise reveals and 
a bronze top rail. The choir stalls are in laminated 
board checked out in light and dark grey-blues, 
separated by strips of Staybright steel. 9. A rood by 





Bainbridge Copnall, built up in laminated sections and 
covered with gold leaf. Its height is about 9 ft. The 
painted ceilings intensify the grey-blue colour scheme 
as they increase in height. 10. The font, built up 
in three blocks of Portland stone. ‘The wood cover is 
in ebony with gold bands and is surmounted by a handle 
group in ebony executed by Bainbridge Copnall. 








The peculiar composition of the States of Germany gave rise to 
gardens more divergent in tdea than those of any other European 
country. Italy, France and Austria, contributed their share 
of influence and politics became the deciding factor in design, 
Magnitude and intimacy are side by side, and while the south 
Bavarian gardens are striking through their vastness of con- 
ception, those of Franconia in north Bavaria appeal through 





A. THE REstIDENZ Ros—E GARDEN, BAMBERG, 
Laid out about 1808 upon the ramparts 
within the courtyard of the Neue Hof- 
haltung (built by J. L. Dientzenhofer for 
Lothar Franz von Schonborn 1695-1704). 
The statuary came from Schloss Seehof. 























the beds and placing of sculpture, and the 
semi-enclosed position upon a huge re- 
taining wall above the city of Bamberg, 
make this a classic among rose gardens, 


B,C, D. Concorpia, BAMBERG. Completed 
by Johann Dientzenhofer in 1722 for Ignaz 
Tobias Bottinger. House and garden lie be- 
side the river Regnitz, and the robust quality 
of detail and simplicity of composition are 
typical of this area. The building is the 
grandest of many small baroque houses in 
Bamberg, and the sense of security conveyed 
is far removed from the time when. this 
city was the centre of witch-burning. 
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The scent of 7,000 roses, the grouping of 































FF F RAN CONIA, GERMAN Y 
rise tp personal charm. Of the larger Franconian cities, Bamberg 
ropean and Wurzburg are the most prolific in gardens, for the influence of 

share the Schonborn family (reaching on the one hand to Mainz and 

design, on the other to Vienna) gave particular stimulus. Bayreuth 
€ south 1s less of a garden centre, but the broad lay-out of the 
of cone town itself is suggestive of the relation of Baroque garden 
through design to town-planning. 

E. Tue UnrTeReEs Scuioss, THE EREMITAGE, 
MBERG, ee. BAYREUTH. Built by St. Pierre for Mar- 
mparts grave Friedrich in 1749-53. One of the 
e Hof- most important garden fantasies and the 
fer for most debased in Germany, perhaps in 
-1704). © Europe. The Margravine appears to have 
Seehof. q reacted against her brother Frederick the 
ping of Great, and the gay abandon of coloured 
nd the stones and rock crystals and Roman Emperors 
ge re is refreshing. The climax is the Sun Temple. 
umberg, 
ardens, 

F,G,H. VerITsHoOcHHEIM, WURZBURG. 

The house was built by A. Petrini in 
mpleted 1680 for the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, 
r Ignaz the garden being laid out about 1760. The 
1 lie be- formal and natural planting is charmingly 
quality combined, and the garden decoration, 
‘ion are including the sculpture, is among the 
- is the best of its kind. The group in the lake is 
Duses in “The Home of the Muses” by Ferdinand 
mnveyed Dietz. Veitshochheim is described by Sach- 
en_ this everall Sitwell as ‘“‘ one of the most roman- 
urning. tically beautiful gardens in Europe.” 
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ALTHOUGH the building, which consists of municipal offices, 
is complete in itself, it will form a unit in a group of four when 
the whole scheme is completed. The large assembly hall will 
be the central dominating mass, and these offices will then form 
a south wing, balanced by a similar wing to the north contain- 
ing the art school and gallery. To the west is now being built 
the courthouse with its tower. 1. The main (south) front of 
the new municipal offices. The building is constructed of Port- 
land stone and the windows are in metal frames. The fore- 
court is paved with Empire stone and the circular carriage 
way with granite setts. 2 shows the main entrance with 
the subsidiary entrance and staircase tower in the distance. 
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ad 3. The rates office. The counter 
is of oak and the grilles are in 
silver and black metal. The 
walls are plaster and the floor 
is laid with ‘Karri,’ a_ red 
Australian wood. 4. The south 
elevation. 5. The first-floor plan. 
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6. Looking across the main staircase. The walls and 
balustrade are of Painswick stone. The stairs are 
marble and the ceiling, fibrous plaster. 7. The 
staircase hall from the doorway of the reception 
room. The doors in the foreground are hide-covered, 
with silver studs. 8. Cross section through the reception 
room, staircase hall and council chamber. 9. An 
enquiry office in the entrance vestibule. The walls 
are of Painswick stone and the floor of grey marble. 
The metal grille is black and silver. 
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Flat of 1684 


By Oliver P. Bernard 


N an admirable study of human aspirations entitled 

The Conquest of Happiness, it appears that our honourable 

friend Bertrand Russell regards Ecclesiastes as a gloomy 
preacher. In a more commercial compilation of great and 
near great Victorians, there is a recent essay by which Mr. 
Wilenski gives us to understand that Ruskin’s limitations 
as artist, author, critic and social reformer were due to 
Bible reading when young. With all proper respect for the 
alternative views of a great socialist and a_ successful 
journalist, I submit the following query and conclusion 
as being a model of pungent wit and_penctrating 
wisdom: ‘Is there anything whereof it may be said : 
See, this is new? it has been already of old time, which 
was before us.”’ Without doubt, Bible reading is not fash- 
ionable amongst all who pride themselves on their awareness 
of the arts, especially the orchestrated variety known as 
architecture. In spite of supposititious causes of Ruskin’s 
suppositional deficiencies, I wish it had been my good 
fortune to discover the critical vision of Ecclesiastes 
before the Bible was forced upon my innocence by mental 
assassins of the truth, and from whose malpractice it 
has taken me years to recover. As to deficiencies and 
discoveries thereof, are we not always discovering something 
new, something modern—on the list of our deficiencies ? 
That is surely the process of all professional pursuit which 
is supposed to rid us of our own and protect others 
from their delusions between what is new and what is 
right. As to my own delusions, let me digress a little 
further. 

Without dependence upon imported draughtsmen or 
assiduously digesting continental magazines of art, I have 
for some time considered the problems of building, meaning 
more than drawing, single-room flats or dwellings calculated 
upon the latest advantages of material and construction, to 
satisfy the requirements of the most ordinary and extra- 
ordinary people. True, there is no astounding novelty in 
accommodating one person or more in a single-roomed 
apartment ; in Liverpool and Glasgow, for example, 
thousands have lived and are living as many as seven in a 
room without architectural fuss or municipal speculation. 
I had merely considered that this time-honoured custom 
might be more efficiently, even comfortably, satisfied without 
overtaxing ratepayers or antagonizing tenants. It seemed 
to me that such a venture would be somewhat new, say at 
least a little mere in advance along the lines of human 
necessity than perhaps Liverpool’s latest banking house, 
tunnel, and cathedrals. It will not disturb me to learn that 
it is being done in Germany already, the idea has 
been common in Japan since the first Pyramids were built. 
Anyhow, as this digression is intended to show, Ecclesiastes 
understood all our most up-to-date ideas of town planning, 
preservation of ruralities, and other social hobbies about 
four thousand years ago. And I have just discovered a 
book such as collectors covet, a gem of early Italian pub- 
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lication, called L’Arte di restituire a Roma la _tralasciata 
navigazione del suo tevere, containing the ideas of Cornelius 
Meyer of Holland, an engineer who dedicated this rare 
volume to Pope Innocent XI. 

The subject is now brought to light by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW after many years of undisturbed existence in the 
library of the British and other museums. This is thanks 
to a book of which a very fine copy was discovered and can 
still be seen in the Salamander Bookshop. _ It includes many 
other brain-waves that range from restoring the navigable 
channels of the Tiber, improvements in transport, to rebuild- 
ing Rome itself. All these ideas were apparently suggested 
for the consideration of the mother church, with the practical 
comprehension of a master builder and the inventive faculty 
of a Heath Robinson. Probably this particular idea of a 
self-contained, single-roomed apartment was conceived 
with circumspect tongue in deferential cheek as betokened 
the architectural bedside manner of that day. The design 
illustrated overleaf was obviously intended to tickle exalted 
desires for a thoroughly complete and up-to-date bachelor 
apartment, Anno Domini 1685. The four reproductions 
of the design showing the four walls of the proposed interior, 
and the illuminating catalogue of appurtenances, as gingerly 
translated from ripe old Italian, show deep consideration 
of those celibate and exacting requirements that once 
characterized the spirit of the Vacation. In such seclusion 
with such elaborate arrangements for sustenance, secret 
observation and communication with the outer world, 
Scarpia could have planned most comfortable counter-plots 
and deadly undoing of all who baulked a Cardinal’s will, 
whilst satisfying his personal appetites by the way. With 
our present-day facilities for presentation, this environment 
might have been produced as a piéce de résistance of a Roman 
Home Exhibition organized by publicity dope fiends if such 
educative allies as underground transport and newspapers 
had then been instruments of prelates and kings. But 
things were not done in that way until some years after Wren 
had neglected the opportunity of signing his name all over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as is now advocated as a prerogative of 
professional publicity. It is unlikely that this simple Dutch 
enginecr knew what a profession is or what it is supposed 
to be, but by illustrations and highly ingenious descriptions 
extracted from his book, with its significant title, 
he appears to have been somewhat ahead of his time, 
which is a popular way of describing anybody who thinks 
and who consequently is a little ahead of those who don’t 
think. As to whether Cornelius Meyer was a person who 
today would be described as one who carries weight in 
private and public affairs, it may be hard to say with authen- 
tic authority. So much weight-carrying in modern affairs, 
and in connection with so-called modernity itself, is summed 
up ever so succinctly by that grand old preacher, and 
humorist, Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ There is no remembrance of 
former things.” 
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1. Ingenious door at en- 
trance to room which Am- 
phibius requested of the 
Latins to have in the Badin- 
elle, doubled and so disposed 
that one can open door as 
much to right as left (he 
means both ways). 

2», The same door, the lock 
of which is so disposed as 


to close itself. 


», Bureau with = different 


drawers. 

jy. Chest of drawers with 
table for writing and study- 
ing. 

5. Drawers in the said chest 
for keeping clothes of the 
day. 

6. Cupboard for books or 
library. 

7 keeping 
books in which one records 
important things. 


4. Cupboard — for 


8. Similar cupboard for 
keeping private documents. 


g. Similar cupboard — for 
keeping curiosities and other 
treasures. 

10. File lit. 


ordinary letters. 


string) for 


11. Tube for listening to 


91, Alcove with door inside 
to remake bed without 


entering room. 
22. Bed in alcove. 


22, Entrance doors of 


<=) 


alcove. 
24. Urinal. 


25. Comb case. 


26, Clock which goes for a 
year without winding up 
weights, with a lantern to 


see me at night. 


27. Cupboard for holding 


instruments and tools. 


8. Cupboard for holding 


clothes at end of season. 


29. Cupboard for holding 


glass-ware. 
30. Cupboard for holding 
clean linen. 


31. Camera obscura for see- 
ing who passes in street 


while one stays in bed. 


oe ae 


The First 
Wall 


conversation in another 


room. 

12. Similar tube for speak- 
ing to others without leaving 
room, and without being 
heard by those around, and 
tube for calling from afar. 
13. Washing and shaving 
basin (lit. barber’s basin). 
14. Hens, which can come 
from garden and lay eggs 
in room without inconveni- 
encing anyone. 

15. Ladder needed for 
things placed high up; 
it folds up. 

16. Keys fitting all locks in 
the house. 

17. Bell for ringing. 

18. Bell which can be rung 
by those who wish to enter. 
19. Footstools which one 
can hide in the void so as not 
to take up space in the 
room. 


20. Nest for little dog. 


Second 
Wall 


32. Armoury. 


The 


33. Thermometer to know 


temperature. 


34. Cupboard for holding 


dirty linen. 


35. Cupboard for holding 


linen till one rinses it. 


36. Secret stairs down to 
other apartments. 


37. Cupboard for holding 


 ) 
silver basins and decanters. 
38. Similar cupboard for 
holding silver candlesticks. 


39. Solitary place behind, 
which never produces fetid- 
ness. 

40. Small cupboard _ for 


keeping towels, handker- 


chiefs and similar laundry. 
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FACCIATA DEL SECONDO MVRO DELLA STANZA. 
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The very learned Vitruvius, prescribing the rules of 
Architecture, wishes that a building should have four qualities, 
namely, stability, solidity, as stately an appearance from 
without as within, and the convenient distribution (or dispo- 
sition) of the rooms for habitation. But perhaps on account 
of the large number of rooms of palaces and houses, it is 
impossible to have at one’s disposal all that is desired without 
moving from one room to another, since all the necessities 
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Jor the day are put in different places in the house. 
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FACCIATA DEL QVARTO MVRO DELLA STANZA. 


However, 
we want to demonstrate that it is possible to concentrate into 
one room alone all those necessities which arise in a large 
house or palace, and to have at hand all that is needed without 
bothering anyone. 

To explain clearly the idea, the four faces of the walls 
af a room are shown in which the decorative aspect can 
be seen. All the necessary accessories are indicated by numbers. 
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The Third 
Wall 


41. Looking Glass 


42. Globe. 


43. Telescope. 
44. Astronomical sphere. 
45. Microscope. 
46. Gold weight. 
47. Mathematical instru- 
ments. 

with 


48. Table 


aperture 
underneath, the floor below 


to receive fresh air. 


49. Spy-glass made with 
concave mirror to see who 


passes in streets. 
50. Towel. 


51. Almanac. 


The Fourth 
Wall 


61. Chimney for smoking 
meat, with a vent hole that 
will never make smoke, and 
a spit which can be used 
alternatively with the smoke. 
62. Iron grate within the 
chimney, behind which one 
can make in the wall space 
a receptacle, within which 
water will always be boiled 
by the fire and one could 
draw it off from another 
room behind the fireplace 
by means of a tap. 

63. Another similar iron 
hearth placed in the floor 
of the fireplace which serves 
to keep in the heat and 
protect the floor which the 
fire cannot damage, nor 
burn the ceiling of the room 
below. 

64. Fire-dogs with poker 
for exciting the fire. 

65. Vessel to put the fire 
and ashes in during the 
night, which then go out by 
themselves. 

66. Dutch fire-tongs. 

6 

2 


8. Similar 


7. Similar small poker. 


Se 


bellows. 


6 8 4 


52. Table for making notes 
of reminder. 


53. Cage for birds. 
54. Bin for keeping wine 


and other drinks cool. 


55- Boards one can pull out 
for seats. 

. 
56. Sundial which, reflect- 


ing in a little mirror, by 
reflection denotes the time 
represented by the sun, with 
the meridian line to tell the 
lengthening and shortening 


of the days. 


57. Cupboard to hold gold 


coins. 


58. Cupboard to hold silver 


coins. 


59. Cupboard to hold pre- 


cious jewellery. 


60. Bread cupboard. 


69. Various drawers for 
keeping gun, fishing rods, 
candles, matches, tobacco 
and other things. 

70. Chair for resting during 
the day, with tapestry above 
to divide the room in four 
parts. 

71. Mortar. 

72. Press for holding down 
the napkins and _ table 
cloths. 

73. Drop-down kitchen 
table : easily put up. 

74. Cupboard for holding 
plates, basins, etc. 

75. Furnace with receptacle 
for distilling different 
tasties. 

76. Table for cleaning and 
sharpening knives. 

77. Two taps, for cold and 
hot water. 

78. Bins for wood and coal. 
79. Furnace for cooking 
various things. 


80. Stove for cooking. 


81. Cupboard for holding 


dishes, plates and _ other 
similar things. 
82. Washing - up device 


which does not leak. 








A LUTHERAN URC in 


STEINBERG, 


VESIGN ED DK. 


One of the most interesting pheno- 
mena in post-war Germany has been 
the vigorous’ renaissance of the 
Lutheran Church which followed its 
disestablishment in Prussia after the 
Revolution of 1918. Whole new 
parishes have sprung up since then 
for which churches had to be built 
with heavily depleted resources. 

The first church built by Dr. Curt 
Steinberg, the chief architect to the 
Lutheran Consistory of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, was that in the Siidende 
quarter of Berlin (igt2): a design 
that was decidedly interesting for its 
period. During the last five years 
he has finished three more which are 
neither ‘“‘ reactionary”? nor ‘“‘ revo- 
lutionary,” but simply sane, finely- 
handled modern restatements of the 
time-honoured principles of church 
design. Two of these, the Georgskirche 
at Frankfurt-an-Oder (1928), and the 
Luther Church at Landsberg-an-der- 
Warthe (1930), 1, 2 and 3—which are 
oval in plan, with conical red-tiled, 
brick-groined cupolas—echo the shape 
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of Bahr’s famous Baroque Frauenkirche 
in Dresden. Both are faced internally 
as externally with Ise bricks of a beauti- 
fully soft, slightly-mottled, cherry tint. 
In each a detached steepled sacristy 
rises above the centre of a wide-stepped 
porch placed on the main axis. But 
whereas the charming Frankfurt-an- 
Oder church is a bold simplification of 
what we should probably call “* Ger- 
man Georgian’’ (the graceful spire 
has a marked affinity to some of 
Wren’s, as well as certain older Han- 
seatic examplars), that at Landsberg 
is a severely forthright — vertical 
composition without any trace of sty- 
listic eclecticism. Here the plain 
square brick piers of the tower are re- 
peated between twenty very tall and 
narrow windows; while the sparing 
interior ornament is purely symbolic in 
character. 1 shows the detail of a 
window-bay, 3, the. general aspect of 
the church, with its domed apse and 
belfry-tower, and 2, looking up the 
steeple. P. MORTON SHAN). 
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The Book of the Month 


Caught 


in the Crash 


By Gerald Heard 


TOMORROW'S _ YESTERDAY. 
By John Gloag. London: 
Geo. Allen and Unwin. Price 6s. 


HIS book, as Browning’s Bishop says, is ‘‘ nicking 

the minute with a happy tact.” It could hardly 

have chosen a more effective moment to make its 
appearance. It is the story of an advertising agent who 
had the opportunity to put over an immense civilization- 
propaganda film and what came of it. To welcome it and 
help the public to give it serious attention there comes the 
announcement that Mr. Wells, who himself has also written 
a civilization-propaganda scenario, is to be allowed, if not 
to put over that, at least to advise in the film production of 
his War in the Air. And Mr. Gloag has not only circum- 
stances to help him. ‘The book itself is well fitted to fight 
its own battle. At the centre, as has been said, is the 
scenario of a film which was to tell London and the world 
what awaits them if they will not, as the prophets used to 
say, turn from their ways. This scenario describes two 
beings of ‘ As far as thought can reach ’—to use the Shavian 
chronology—“ looking in” (as the latest time-machine 
experts seem to be quite certain that they will) at our 
civilization which will be lying in the eonic past. As 
becomes creations of the film these super-beings are able 
not only to unwind that past like a reel before them, but 
when they would reflect they can stop us in our instructive 
recapitulation of our follies and there—whether at an 
advertising directors’ meeting or at our “ affairs of the 
glands ’’—examine us as dreadful stills caught and fixed in 
the act. Such a fancy is in itself a powerful adjuvenant 
and rationalization of that old enforcer of behaviour, Th’ 
All Seeing Eye. But the Far-as-Thought-can-Reachers are 
not content with seeing and showing us as we are. They 
hunt up our past : show where we might have gone right 
and did go wrong. We come upon a clear little dialogue 
between an Americanized Pilate and a Gallicized Herod a 
couple of hours after the world’s greatest Execution. Then 
they give us a shot or two of our civilization caught in its 
crash. 

So much for the picture ; now for its presentation frame. 
One side gives us the World That Puts Things Over. With 
full and bitter knowledge Mr. Gloag gives us before and 
after the film the advertising world that has to make an 
impression on what Plato called the hide of the Great 
Beast and what Mr. Wells describes more civilly as the vast 
inattentions of mankind. The other side shows what 
journalists, being all reduced to practical Pavlovians, call 


the Public’s reaction to the prod. The publicity agents are 
persuaded to put over the new idea with a new theatre— 
charmingly described—and a new projection apparatus to 
help. The Public and its parasite (perhaps one ought to 
say its Symbiot) the Press succeed in throwing off the 
infection. Mr. Gloag knows his Press, his Public and his 
‘“Advt.”? world. This is perhaps the most entertaining part 
of the book, where he gives the whole gamut of press re- 
action, from the cat-calling gutter up to the scholarly sniff, 
to the new film’s propaganda. Certainly he has made an 
original defence, for no one can attack his book without 
first having read a parody of the attack in the specimen 
press cuttings with which the book draws to a close. This 
reviewer has no wish to attack. On the contrary he feels 
that on the success of the idea that inspires this extremely 
readable book turns the fate of civilization. At the end of 
the film man has failed, and life, after as long as it took to 
evolve men, derives again intelligence, this time not hope- 
lessly biased and doomed by passion, from (of all things) 
the feline stock. At the end of the book, after the film has 
flopped, we see the men who failed to make it fly, looking up 
to see the oncoming air attack which is to wipe out London. 
So the prophets have usually closed. Does not the greatest 
prophetic canon in the world close with the minatory, 
stop-press words, ‘‘ Lest I smite the world with a Curse ” ? 
More, however, have always listened than the prophet 
could know. Civilization after civilization has crashed, it 
is true, but out of the ruin something more vital has built 
itself. Even this latest of the prophets who call themselves 
John owns that. There is an undying force in the universe 
and though its attempts to co-operate with us break down 
it will not be stultified by our stupidity. Such a reflection 
may be the beginning of wisdom. Certainly this latest 
addition to the canon of social reconstruction should be 
studied. 


Shorter Notices 
Full-Size Details 


Architectural Turned Woodwork of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. English Wrought Ironwork, Medizval and Early 
Renaissance. By TunsrALL SMALL AND CHRISTOPHER WOODBRIDGE. 
London: The Architectural Press. Price 8s. 6¢. net each volume. 


T a time when mouldings are at a discount among so 
A many contemporary architects, a portfolio of full-size 
details of English turned woodwork should prove a useful 
reminder. One cannot fail to notice the difference in quality in, 
say, the balusters of a staircase in a seventeenth century college 
or the Inns of Court and its counterpart in even the more 
expensive modern domestic buildings. ‘This difference is almost 
always due to the proportions of the mouldings ; mouldings are 
the distinctive feature of Lutyens’ work and even he does not 
improve upon some of the little-known staircases and landing 
balusters illustrated in this portfolio. 

The English Wrought Ironwork portfolio will serve more as a 
record than as a practical exemplar of useful and satisfactory 
designs for hinges, latches, railings, drop handles, knockers and 
key escutcheons except in so far as these designs can be adapted to 
the requirements of the metals which have superseded 
wrought iron in domestic architecture. 

One can only regret that more works of this sort are not 
published, for measured drawings as excellent as these convey 
the skill of English craftsmanship far better than lavish and 
expensive volumes of photographs. 
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THE DSPETTIN & 


A New Standard Book* 


On page 305 of this issue will be found a letter from Mr. Harry 
Batsford, the architectural publisher and joint author of this book, 
on the publication of cheap books on art, such as the German 
Blue Book Series, in England. Here he says: ‘“‘ The average 
well-to-do young couple rejoices in its six-cylinder Coverground, 
its six-valve-hundred-station-getter, its roaring electric gramophone ; 
its library will usually consist of two rows of standard and current 
fiction—more current than standard.” 

The authors have, therefore, produced a standard book contain- 
ing beautiful illustrations of all the more representative houses of 
England varying from Lower Brockhampton Hall, Herefordshire, 
which stands at the end of a weedy lane to Parnham Manor House, 
Dorset, in its formal seventeenth-century garden of stone and yew and 
to Holkham Hall, in its undulating eighteenth-century park and to 
Sezincote, with it Mogul surroundings and Trentham, that swan song 
of English formal gardening, where Barry laid out the terraces. These 
and many others, for the book contains nearly 200 photographs, are a 
fitting and practical delineation of the views expressed in Mr. 
Batsford’s letter. The reader who looks at the illustrations will 
realize that it is a memorial volume to a lavish England when no 
errors of taste were committed, and in which there is no room for 
the modern young couple the author has described. For this 
reason alone, putting aside the methodical presentation, interest 
and illustration, the book is important. There is hardly a park 
now without villas or encumbrances that have caused it to lose its 
trees, break down its gates, and make a wilderness of gardens. The 
tarred roads coil closer round the big houses, bringing with them 
scores of well-to-do young couples; as Lord Conway says in his 
foreword to this book: ‘‘ We are faced by the imperative demands 
of economic necessity, which sweeps away the venerable and replaces 
it by the commonplace and shoddy.” 

This is the third memorial volume to England’s dead. The 
former two in the series dealt with cottages and villages. This, 
which deals with houses, is the most intimate of the three. The 
authors write of English country houses: ‘“‘ Generally speaking, 
however, they have existed in that uneventful ease and placid 
obscurity that were the criterion of so many of their owners, though 
a few lines by so copious a diarist as Evelyn or so indefatigable a 
commentator as Mrs. Fiennes can sometimes bring to life a whole 
epoch in their domestic history.” 














































* Homes and Gardens of England. By Harry Batsford, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., and Charles Fry. London : 
B. 'T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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It has not been found possible to include interiors, since it is 
with the development and setting of the English squire’s house that 
the authors are chiefly concerned. A chapter gives an account 
of English country houses from the Middle Ages to the Civil Wars, 
followed by a second dealing with the period from the Civil Wars 
to Queen Victoria’s reign. The last chapter treats of gardens 
and parks, and there is a useful connotated list of the houses illus- 
trated at the end of the book. The work is not, as it cannot be, 
comprehensive, but the text and illustrations co-operate in making 
it a complete history of the unostentatious progress of British 
domestic architecture, and that is all we want. 

The day of the country house is over, and as soon as a house 
becomes the property of the nation or some municipal authorities 
it loses its serenity, and the park and garden are not the same 
if there are no longer any trespassers. This all makes Homes and 
Gardens of England a sad book; but a book to be read with melan- 
choly pleasure, a pleasure that is increased by its compact form 
and the agreeable shape of the pages. 


As important as the Architecture of the English House is its setting. The medieval 
and the seventeenth-century manor left the country around unchanged, and were built 
near a village or a church. As times grew prosperous and marauders became less frequent 
an enclosed formal garden took the place of a moat 1, 7. Later as protection seemed 
less necessary and the populace became more law-abiding the formal garden, with its 
clipped yews and heavily barred gate and high walls, extended itself and looked out on to 
a lawn 4 and a lake 3. The walled garden dissolved into an unwalled pattern of beds 
ranged as a fine setting to the house, as may be seen in the broad avenue up the garden 
front of LEES COURT 5. But it was in the lavish days of the eighteenth century 
that English gardening reached its height. Then those protagonists of the lost art of 
landscape gardening, men like Kent and Capability Brown and Repton, thought nothing 
of altering a whole thousand or two of acres to create an effect with vista, wood and eye- 
catcher. Houses and even, in the case of Sir William Chambers at Milton Abbas, whole 
villages were removed and rebuilt. With an eye to the future, which the present generation 
does not possess, since it contents itself with rapid-growing and. hideous copses of firs, 
these gardeners planted long avenues for their great grandchildren, and crowned the 
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downs with beech clumps, 2 and 6. When all architecture in the last century became 
chaotic, gardening remained true to the eighteenth-century tradition, and it is almost an 
invariable rule today that owners of country houses, who will think nothing of the eighteenth 
century halls and saloons in which they live, will have an eye for the improvement of the 
landscape beyond the possibilities of the average “‘ man of taste,’’ who will potter about 
in a rock garden and muddle up his vistas with crazy paving. These illustrations, all of 
which come from Homes and Gardens of England, show how important to the English 
house is its setting 1. STANWAY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, early seventeenth century, 
showing the landscape value of an unspoiled graveyard. 2. GUY’S CLIFFE, 
WARWICKSHIRE, an early eighteenth-century avenue. 3. ASTLEY HALL, LANCA- 
SHIRE (Elizabethan), the disruption of the formal garden. 4. RUSHTON (c. 1630), 
with a lawn as plinth. 5. LEES COURT, KENT (1650). 6. REIGATE PRIORY, 
SURREY (Restoration type), the park in the heart of the downs. 7. LITTLE 
MORETON HALL, CHESHIRE (1559), a moated grange. 8. TRENTHAM, 
STAFFORDSHIRE (mid-nineteenth century), showing the lay-out by Sir Charles 
Barry, the last landscape gardener of England. 
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SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD ON ‘SOLOMON. ” 


An Architect’s Reminiscences. 
Memoirs of an Architect. Sir REGINALD BLomrieLp. London: Macmillan. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD is known among the 
G prstesion as an architect, but the chatty, hearty and some- 
what breathless autobiography Macmillan’s have published* 
shows that he has been, in his crowded life, many other things 
beside. Who, for instance, knew that Sir Reginald was a 
cricketer ? and yet we find him playing for Rye in the company 
of Albert Trott, who, although he was so intoxicated he declared 
he could not see the ball, proceeded to hit it out of the ground 
with the utmost regularity. Sir Reginald made some of his 
runs against bowlers on the edge of the county-class, and it is 
with considerable, and understandable, satisfaction he tells us 
that once, when Murphy, a fast bowler who was being tried for 
Kent, attacked him with well pitched-up balls on his leg stump, 
he hit him for four successive fours. Murphy got him with the 
fifth ball, but Sir Reginald obviously hears the music of those 
drives in his mind still. It is natural that anyone so robust as 
Sir Reginald should deplore the tactics and technique of modern 
cricket (“* I attribute much of the dullness of modern first-class 
cricket to the substitution of canniness for the old aggressive 
spirit ; indeed, it is far more amusing to watch village cricket 
when the blacksmith slogs the ball out of the ground with a 
total disregard of the conventions of first-class cricket, than to 
watch one of our well-known amateurs refusing the ball and 
never lifting his bat above his knee’), and it is interesting to 
read that he considers the genius of K. S. Ranjitsinhji had an 

unfortunate influence on the development of English cricket. 
Sir Reginald, too, used to play a lot of Rugby football, both 
when he was at Haileybury, where he was in the school side, 
and later at Oxford, where he considers he might have got a 
‘** Blue’? had it not been for a mistake he made in a college 
match. He gathered the ball and kicked to touch, but, un- 
fortunately, the ball was wet and heavy, and he sliced it to 
Gowler, the Oxford captain of that year, who scored. As it was 
he played five times for Oxford, and that is enough for glory for 
anyone. It is very typical of Sir Reginald’s outlook on other 
things than games that he should disapprove of the develop- 
ment of modern Rugby as well as modern cricket. The game. 


*A letter on the subject of this volume will be found on page 305. 
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BOOKS 


he writes, is being spoilt by ‘‘ over-specialization and too much 
cunning,” and “ over-specialization and cunning” are, it is 
easy to see, repellent to Sir Reginald, who is all the simple 
pattern and the straight, direct line. 

The greater part of the book is, of course, devoted to archi- 
tecture, and accounts of Sir Reginald’s struggles, achievements 
and triumphs. The City Church and Waterloo Bridge con- 
troversies are fought out again at some considerable length, 
and it is significant that Sir Reginald almost invariably writes 
at his best when he has something to attack. His last chapter 
has as its title-head Browning’s lines :— 

‘* T was ever a fighter, so one fight more— 
The best and the last,” 
but just as one is nodding one’s head in appreciation of its 
appropriateness, Sir Reginald goes on, “‘So Browning wrote, 
but I was nothing of the sort, being, as I always assure my friends, 
the most placable of men.” 

Placable in his private relations we have no doubt that Sir 
Reginald has always been, but the architectural profession has 
reason to be grateful to him for the pugnacity which he has 
displayed on behalf of public causes worthy of support. One 
cannot read this book without being impressed by the large 
amount of time and energy which he has devoted to purely 
disinterested services to institutions such as the R.I.B.A., the 
British School at Rome and the Royal Academy. ‘That he has 
not yet been President of this latter body is no credit to it. 
Perhaps the reason why he has not yet achieved this distinction 
is that in a society predominantly composed of painters he has 
advanced the claims of architecture with an insistence which 
has proved itself displeasing to practitioners of the other arts. 
Yet Sir Reginald’s election to the Presidency would confer 
honour on the Royal Academy. Let us hope that in a second 
edition of this book there may yet be a chapter describing his 
activities in this capacity. 

Sir Reginald gives us the interesting piece of information that 
his principal regret with regard to architecture is that he was 
not given an opportunity to collaborate in the planning of 
Delhi. Yet as the designer of the New Quadrant, Lambeth 
Bridge and the Menin Gate, to mention only a few of his works, 
he will leave extensive evidence of his talents. ‘The younger 
generation of architects sometimes refer to Sir Reginald as “‘a 
member of the old school,” as if they themselves had little to 
learn from him. Let them read this book and consider whether 
there are many young men at present starting professional 
practice who show signs of developing Sir Reginald’s public 
spirit and his readiness to fight the battle of architecture on all 
occasions. 

The reader will not need to be reminded of Sir Reginald’s 
literary activities, which have occupied a large part of his life. 
“The Formal Garden in England,” and the histories of English 
and French Renaissance architecture have long been regarded 
as classics. It is of great interest to learn at first hand details 
of the early training which resulted in his intellectual develop- 
ment. He is a product of public school and Oxford, and unlike 
some of the modern alumni of these institutions, he does not 
deride the system of education which they exemplify, but frankly 
confesses to have received benefit from it. In particular he 
praises the classical ‘‘ Greats’ school, and maintains that a 
study of ancient Greek and Roman civilizations combined with 
an intensive course of philosophy is the best of all preliminary 
preparations for architectural practice. 


A Re-issue. 


Architecture. By Sir THomas G. Jackson, BARt., R.A. London: Macmillan. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


DUDLEY EDWARDS. 


HE late Sir Thomas Jackson’s monumental work on 

Architecture is the most lucid explanation of architecture 

until the middle of the Renaissance which has been 
written. Although many may not approve some of the buildings 
which he illustrates and selects for admiration, his calm de- 
scriptions, his easy method of showing the development of 
architectural styles make his book interesting reading, a rare 
quality in a work about architecture. This achievement is due 
to the fact that Sir Thomas Jackson was a prose-writer as 
well as a scholar. 
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PAINTING and MUSIC. Two of the frescoes by Archibald Ziegler in the hall at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, London. 


The Pilgrimage to 


“Toynbee Hall,” writes Charles Baedeker, ‘‘ was founded in 1885 and 
named after Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), who died in the prime of life while 


lecturing to working men on political economy. The hall contains rooms 


for about 30 residents, chiefly Oxford and Cambridge graduates desirous of 


sharing the life of an industrial population. It contains also drawing rooms, 
dining, reading, and lecture rooms, a library, etc., in which social meetings are 
held for the people of the neighbourhoed. The hall is open to visitors, but 
there is little to see, except in the evenings of autumn and winter.’”’ What do 
you see then? The interminable subfusc city with its Mecca Cafés widening 
suddenly into the Kosher-ridden boulevard at Aldgate ; Commercial Street 
turning off from Whitechapel, with a Woolworth’s on the corner, and a little 
way up it, a Tudor portico. Inside are red-brick buildings, diminutive quad- 


rangles, the authentic gloom of an Oxford college. The hall, true to type, 


2F 





Petticoat Lane 


is perhaps the gloomiest of all. -It is here that Mr. Ziegler’s frescoes have 


come to adorn the sombre panels. They are ranged round the top and 
represent the various activities of the settlement. <A sculptor is chiselling a 
bust of Mr. Shaw, a man and maid are acting in a medieval pageant, boys 
and girls are reading or dancing a morris to a woman fiddler. Elsewhere 
they are dispersed into a group of broad-beamed hikers. The women are 
sturdy, full-breasted, Jewish ; the men earnest and healthy ; the colours bright 
and congenial, still struggling bravely with the murk of the room. There are 
also deeper subjects: the skeleton of a mammoth, God seated at His Solar System 
and some heathen building a dug-out on a coral strand. The whole suggests 
a clean, co-educational, D. H. Lawrence way of living, a conception of life 
for the industrial worker that is speedily dispelled when one emerges on the 
Whitechapel High Street. CYRIL CONNOLLY 
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A Free Commentary 
By Junius 


HE British manufacturer may well resent the avalanches 

of unsolicited advice which are being loosed upon him. I 

should like to adda boulder. Makers of apparatus for use 
by ignorant laymen—for lighting, heating, draining, water 
softening, to take common instances—do not pay sufficient 
attention to the important matter of issuing readily intelligible 
instructions. Of five such instruction sheets which have come 
under my active personal notice lately three are hopelessly 
inadequate, and one, though the matter is adequate, is disorderly 
in form, making it easily possible to miss the proper sequence 
of a series of operations the performance of which, in improper 
sequence, is attended with considerable inconvenience. 


* * * 


I should like to lay down some principles. First : the com- 
position of an intelligible instruction sheet for technical processes 
for the use of laymen is a literary problem of very considerable 
difficulty. ‘The last person to be entrusted with it is the man 
who is so conversant with the machine and process that he does 
not understand the difficulties of one who comes to the business 
for the first time, and who thinks his simple technical terms are 
understood by everybody. It should be assumed that they are 
not, and that diagrams adequate for the use of the technically 
instructed are often unintelligible, or intelligible only with 
difficulty to the amateur. The kind of mind requisite for 
attacking this problem is that possessed by Mr. Arthur Mee, of 
the admirable Children’s Encyclopedia. And that kind of mind 
and of approach can convey simple explanations of the operations, 
as against a mere enumeration of them, which make those 
operations intelligible and therefore interesting—and more easily 
memorised. 

* * * 


A sinister explanation of this carelessness on the part of manu- 
facturers might be that having effected the sale of their apparatus 
they are not much concerned with the difficulties and perplexities 
of its users. But that would be too obviously bad sales tactics 

completely satisfied users being the best of salesmen. The 
explanation is to be sought rather in the lazymindedness which 
prevents the maker projecting himself into the mind of the user. 

* * * 


And when your intelligible formula of instruction has 
been found it remains to put it into orderly, attractive typo- 
graphical form—in contrast with the squalid jumbled presen- 
tation so commonly to be met with. 


* * * 


Nobody, I suppose, at the moment feels 
particularly well disposed to his banker who 
blandly offers him a half-per-cent. interest for 
money deposited and exacts five for money 
borrowed. (I am aware there are justifi- 
cations for this practice, but we can’t go into 
that!) But I confess to having been stirred 
to kindly feelings for one bank at least—the 
Westminster—for an excellent piece of work 
done in the cause of good printing. ‘The bank 
has issued for the guidance of its printers a 
most intelligently planned and written book of 
rules and instructions, with the double aim of 
attaining a certain unity of style—a definite note 
of distinguished personality—in all its printed 
matter and of ‘‘ approximating more closely 
to the higher standards of typesetting and 
machining which are becoming increasingly 
characteristic of the present century, no less 
in commercial forms than in book printing.” 





The little book will command the attention of experts, if not 
always their approval—they are a proud and jealous race— 
not merely because of the obvious distinction and style of the 
examples and the reasonableness of the specifications, but 
because it displays a knowledge of type and processes unusual in 
the exacting amateur. 


* * * 


It is obvious that large corporations owe it to themselves to 
maintain high standards of orderliness and decorum in all 
printed matter used for the transactions of their business, not 
only, I submit, in those forms which are seen by their custo- 
mers, but in those also which are used in their own private 
records and inter-departmental correspondence. Many firms 
which see the business advantage of the first, fail to understand 
the importance of the second. Staffs are stimulated and 
educated insensibly by seemly, and helped by orderly, well- 
planned, forms, and if pains are taken as in this instance, to 
determine what is wanted and to set it all down clearly, decent 
forms can be had for less than the price of the indecent. 


* * * 


The half-dozen forms set out in this particular book of instruc- 
tions are bare of all ornament and of all the irrelevant dots and 
dashes so beloved by the undisciplined compositor, and derive 
their distinction, as such things should, solely from the intelligent 
selection of the weights of the type (Caslon and Caslon Monotype 
are the types specified) and rules and the excellent balance 
and spacing. There can be no question of the favourable 
effect made on the banks’ customers, or of the value of such 
an example as wide-rippling propaganda for intelligent and 
seemly printing. 


The National Book Council and the Authors’ Society are to 
be congratulated on their astute book tokens scheme. One 
sends one’s friend a token which he or she can present to the 
local bookseller in exchange for any book of the value indicated 
on the token. ‘True the pretentious and the snobbish whose 
idea of a present is that it should appear to be worth more than 
was given for it will not be helped. But sensible honest folk 
like ourselves will welcome it as a real mitigation of the Christmas 
present difficulty, and it will no longer be necessary for a youngster 
of my acquaintance to push under all the bedroom doors a list 
of the books he doesn’t want for Christmas—headed, I regret to 
say, by the entry—Holy Bibel ! 


* * * 


Let no one henceforth sneer at the unresourcefulness of the 
British manufacturer. A correspondent sends me the charming 
little design illustrated here, and I have been so deeply moved 
by this workmanlike treatment of the national bourgeois emblem, 
that I am compelled to share my emotions 
with others. If the design of the containing 
vessel may be held by the hypercritical (and 
vulgar-minded) to be offensively derivative, no 
one can fail to admire the natural manner in 
which our old friend the aspidistra is embedded 
in its permanent home, the imaginative way in 
which the three major leaves are utilized, by 
the mere riveting of a neat hook, to carry the 
indispensable adjuncts of every progressive fire- 
side, or the touch of genius which has made 
three other leaves thrust masterfully through 
the side of the pot and curve voluptuously 
downwards to form the feet—sheared short for 
sane practical reasons. Of course our illustra- 
tion fails to give any adequate idea of the 
exquisite finish, but we can, I think, imagine 
the gleaming copper (or more sombre bronze 
artfully soiled in places to give character and 
variety) gaily reflecting the light from the 
dancing flames of the Yuletide fire. 
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AT CLOSE RANGE 
2 © TREADITI?wOrR AL CLOCK-FACE 


The clock face illustrated overleaf was made by James Lorimer, who was 
working in London about 1780. The best English clocks were, in those 
days, made in London, and Lorimer, though never particularly famous or 
a master of the Clockmaker’s Company, was typical of the craftsmen who 
made these clocks, before the introduction of mass-produced articles, the 
most famous in the world. 

The convenience and legibility of the clock face is immediately apparent. 
This is brought about by the superimposing of shining bands of silver or silver 
gilt on a dark background of matted brass in the centre and dull brass, 
relieved by applied bright chased brass moulds on the corners and on the 
circular pediment above the dial. Although the figures may not be large, 
the shining silver circles dominate the design and the minute, second and 
quarter circles leap into prominence, while all information about the chiming 
is conveyed on hands of silver overhead. Modern clock faces, as will be seen 
from the photographs in the following Craftsmanship Supplement, do not stress 
the figures themselves, and leave the background uniform. Such a practice 
on a clock face which gives as much information as Lorimer’s, would pro- 
duce a muddled effect. 

Lorimer’s clock is perhaps an elaborate example, and some idea of the 
intricacy of its movement will be gathered from the twelve airs, one of which 
the chiming apparatus plays at every fourth quarter throughout the day. 
The hands, too, though elaborately designed where they are against the dark 
background, straighten themselves out and perform their functions exactly 
as they approach the silver circle. 

The clock face illustrated on the cover of this issue is another example of 
clarity of effect gained by contrasting materials. This was made by Henry 
Jones, who was master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1691, and who died 
in 1695. 

Both clocks are from the famous collection of Mr. Malcolm Webster, 
through whose kindness they are reproduced. 


PLATE iv December 1932 
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i. A composite design made up of a negative of a clock face, a photogram 
of a clock spring, and a photogram of the cog wheels of a watch enlarged. 
Designed by Adrian van der Horst for J. W. Benson, and exhibited at the 
Wertheim Galleries. 
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2. A Swedish “ reconventionalization’’ of the 
‘“‘orandfather clock”? in birch and lemon-wood, 
designed by A. E. Hjorth, in which the pointing 
fingers of the hands are replaced by fists clenched 
like drum-sticks. Autres temps, autres meurs. Boxing- 
gloves supersede the rapier ; “‘ Hell, I must be off!” 
a languid “I see it is getting rather late.” 
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3. BENJAMIN LEWIS VULLIAMY, born 1780, Master of The 
times, and, next to Tompion, the most famous English clockmaker. 
the family of Gothic Revival Architects of his name, Lewis who was born in 1791, and George who was born in 
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Worshipful Company of Clockmakers five 
Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy was the head of 


The deification of the dial began 
with the moralization of that 
vulgar, petty-shopkeeper axiom 
of the unhurrying Victorians : 
“Time is money.” Now that 
we are getting poor as rapidly as 
they grew rich, we might be 
allowed to enjoy some of the 
half-forgotten sweets of the time- 
lag. But no! Where hours of 
labour are being reduced the 
resultant ‘‘leisure”’ is being organ- 
ized as ruthlessly as piece-work, 
with an Argus eye on the same 
task-master—the clock. If we 
banish ticking from our homes it 
returns to us on the ether. There 
isno escape. We have become the 
slaves of the implacably moving 
hands on the wall. And to make 
matters worse, there are now two 
legal times. Thanks to Mr. 
Willett we are commanded to put 
our clocks forward an hour on 
one appointed date, and back an 
hour on another. But French 
peasants are not the only rebels 
against our anonymous clock- 
minded despots. I once drew an 
old country landlady’s attention 
to the fact that her clock (the 
month being July) was an hour 
slow, only to be crushed with the 





1813. Tt is clearly ridiculous to suppose, as the Builder’s and Redgrave’s dictionaries affirm, that. Lewis was retort, ‘* We keep God’s time 


the son of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy. (Reproduced by permission of The Worshipful Company of Clockmakers.) 


Clocks 
By Baird 


T is surely no accident that the country 

chiefly identified with the manufacture 

of timepieces should be Switzerland, 
or that those of its Cantons in which this 
industry is localized should be French, not 
German, in speech, and Calvinist, not 
Lutheran, in religion? Could a fitter 
symbol than the clock be found for the 
nicely balanced equilibrium of logic, clar- 
ity, precision and realism that constitutes 
the French genius? And does not the 
clock also symbolize the inhuman inexor- 
ability of a patently inequitable human 
predestination wholly at variance with 
Catholic doctrine, though perfectly in 
accord with Puritan dogma? Geneva 
would still be the spiritual home of 
chronometry had it never become the 
“home city” of horlogerie. 

But Geneva had other claims to fame 
long before the League of Nations made 
it the politician’s home from home. 
There Jean Jacques Rousseau first pro- 
claimed that the voice of Demos was the 
voice of Jehovah. While democracy 
was fighting for life its slogan was “ Sois 
mon frére ou je te tue!’? Today, when 
the graves of millions who shed their 
blood that the world might be made safe 
for this literary nostrum are barely green, 
men are snatched from fraternizing over 
a glass of beer by the tocsin of “ Time, 
please, gentlemen!” ‘The striking of 


and Faces 


Dennison 


clocks has become the recognized 
“oyez!” for all the hundred-and-one 
peremptory ‘‘ dos” and “‘donts”’ bureau- 
cracy is for ever dinning into our ears. 
Time and Western man are continually 
being reminded of their practical inter- 
dependence and mystical synonymity. 


here!” That phrase conjures up 
all the calm dawn-to-dusk spaci- 
ousness we have jettisoned in our 
race with a disembodied fore- 
finger and thumb. In our naivety 
we confuse time with speed, 
because we visualize both in terms 
of revolving wheels. 

Time is the only thing in the 
modern world that is planned. ‘The public 
clocks of most great cities are municipally 
synchronized. London’s are not, so that 
there is sometimes a discrepancy of 
six to eight minutes between those in 
Kensington and Kennington. In spite 
of the fact that the whole world’s time is 





Examples of REVOLVING DIALS WITH STATIONARY HANDS. 4 is an Empire design, from the 
French Mobilier National, based on an urn surmounting a column round which a serpent (the symbol of 
mortality and wisdom) is coiled, whose fangs serve as pointers to the numbered rim rotating beneath them. 
5 and 6 are Empire examples of the REVOLVING ORB TYPES, the one Roman and the other Egyptian 
in inspiration. The former, which was designed by Lepaute, is at Fontainebleau ; the latter is in the Louvre 
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7. THE EPPENDORF MUNICIPAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HAMBURG. 
clock as the focal architectural teature of an asymmetrical composition. 
Architect : Fritz Hoger. 


co-ordinated by the meridian of Green- 
wich Observatory, and that Big Ben is 
the master-clock of its greatest empire, 
London has no standardized time, just 
as it has no key plan to condition its 
growth. ‘The L.C.C., which so arbitrarily 
controls the hours within which a bun 
may be bought, cannot find time to bother 
itself about providing either. 

** Clock,” which originally meant bell, is 
a profoundly human word—-a word associ- 
ated with peals from belfries on holidays and 
days of public rejoicing. Yet to read in a 
newspaper that something happened “ at 
three o’clock ”’ does not evoke a chime, 
whereas to read in a ship’s log that some- 
thing happened at “ three bells’ does. 


The modern clock is becoming steadily de- 
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8. THE FLOWER CLOCK IN PRINCES 


virtuosity which has eclipsed all the other ‘sights ”’ 
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STREET GARDENS, 





An example of a built-in 


humanized. Rarely does it strike with 
the inviting tinkling ofa bell. More often 
it is with the brutal sort of major clang 
that rises intermittently from out of the 
general ground-swell din of the factory. 
The clock as a household god, or a prop 
of the family-tree—one has only to think 
of those tall coffined ** grandfather clocks,” 
with pendulums swaying like benevolent 
old men’s beards—is being superseded 
by the functional time-machine :  im- 
personal and abstract as any of the other 
mechanisms to which we confide the 
regulation of our activities. Formerly 
watches kept their masters’ time, correct 
or capricious, fast or slow, according to 
individual habits and temperaments. 
They were personal as pipes or portman- 


Photograph by Frith & Co. 
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EDINBURGH. A Victorian 


of Scotland’s capital. The fact that the 


horticultural ingenuity which produced this masterpiece of democratic art did not prefer to find 
expression in a floral galaxy of all the tartans has been attributed to the enlightening influence of 
popular education. 
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CLOCKS 


teaux are personal, reflecting their makers’ 
and their owners’ tastes. ‘The manufac- 
ture and repair of what were for centuries 
the most delicate and complicated scientific 
instruments in common use _ engaged 
the highest skilled mechanical labour. 
Goldsmiths and _ silversmiths made the 
case worthy of the casket. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
the clock had become assimilated to 
domestic furniture. Elegantly boxed in 
mahogany it occupied the middle of the 
mantelshelf, the focus of a handsome 
apartment’s formal harmony. In public 
buildings it graced a belfry with a face 
to all four quarters of the compass, 
or filled the eil-de-bvuf of a tympanum. 
The empire style saw the zenith of the 
clock’s magnificence. In France, where 
they had formerly been surrounded by 
stylized sun-rays, satellite beams that, 
like true courtiers, refracted the central 
effulgence of the Roi Soleil in his solitary 
solar glory, dials were raised aloft by 
caryatides, or menaced by Father Time 
with his sweeping scythe. Nymphs sup- 
ported them with floral chains; god- 
desses brooded pensively upon their 
function of measuring humanity’s mortal 
span, chin on hand ; Bacchus and Phoebus 
harnessed these speeding spheres as wheels 
of their chariots; heroes of the ancient 
world, gladiators, centurions and em- 
perors, laid off shields and_breastplates 
on their convenient pedestals. Mythology 
was ransacked for allegories. A whole 
armoury of trophies lent classical signific- 
ance. Greek and Egyptian architectural 
motifs of consummate workmanship 
porticoes and architraves and consoles in 


marble, mahogany and gilt bronze—were 
lavished to dramatize their décor. The face 
was only pretext for the frame. Then 


came a spate of tortured alabaster and 
porcelain, ‘‘ museum pieces” isolated 
under plush-fringed bell-jars. ‘This was 
followed by the return to an often rather 
portly common sense, the best embodi- 
ment of which, the square glass and 
brass carriage clock, exposed its works 
like a conjurer to show there was no 
deception. 


No wonder the ‘‘ chronometer’ was 
a precious heirloom, or that fussily 


punctilious and _ self-important persons 
were continually “* referring ’’ to watches 
that “‘ never varied a minute” with a 
solemn pantomime of extraction, opening, 
examination, closing and _ replacement. 
Winding-up the family clock was a 
domestic ritual in which those male virtues 
that are based on ‘clockwork regu- 
larity’? could be paraded. 

But industrialism spelt the degradation 
as well as the generalization of the 
clock. Switzerland began to export dread- 


ful little sentimental fretwork chalets, 
rewound by chains pulled up and down 
with iron fir-cones, in which china 
cuckoos billed and cooed the hours 
like mating turtle-doves. The first ex- 
amples of mass-production in metal 


looked as if they had been made of old 
sardine-tins. That shoddily-helmeted 
sentinel, plebeian as a bum-bailiff in 
his bowler hat, the American alarum 


















THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO Number 73 


Modern Clocks 








9. Clock in the Restaurant of the EMBASSY CLUB, 
LONDON. The design represents the Midnight Sun. 
The dial is of mirror glass, the hands are polished 
aluminium and the numerals acid etched. 
Architect : Raymond McGrath. 
Craftsmen: For the glass, Pugh Brothers; for the 
metal. The Cleveland Art Metal Works; and for the 
clock mechanism, The Synchronome Company. 








10. Clock in the Entrance Foyer at the SHAKES- ) 
PEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON, constructed of aluminium and bronze. 
The hands, centre plate, outer ring and hour and minute 
indications are of aluminium. The inner ring and 
date are of bronze. 
Architects : Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd. 
Craftsmen : For the mechanism, Birch and Gaydon ; 
for the face, Comyn Ching and Company. 
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11. The ‘“ Bathers’ Clock’ at the CORSEAUX ‘“* PLAGE,” 


VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. A _ four-sized ‘“ 


conventionalized 


dial with a black centre mounted on a prolongation of a 


concrete stanchion. Architect : Otto Zollinerg. 
12. A neatly stylized columnar clock, faced with 
slabs of polished Ladoix stone,in THE SQUARE 
OUTSIDE VERSAILLES - CHANTIERS 
STATION. This design, though essentially 
modern, pays discreet homage to the classical, 
architectural splendours of Louis XIV’s palace. 
The face and hands are of polished aluminium. 
Architect : André Ventre. 
13. The north face of the clock in the main tower 
of the new SHELL-MEX BUILDING, THAMES 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON. The diameter 
over the cardinal points is 22 ft. 6 in., and the 
dial is contained in a 25 ft. square of Portland 
stone. The minute hand is 10 ft. 7 in., and the 
hour hand is 8 ft. long. The markings on the 
face consist of tapered castings of antimonial 
lead secured by lugs to the stonework, the 
cardinal points being emphasized by means 
of lozenge-shaped castings. The hands are of 
metal, specially formed to resist the greatest 
wind pressures. The clock itself is operated 
by weight, automatically electrically driven and 
controlled by an electric synchronome master 
clock. It is the first clock of its type of such 
dimensions. Architects : Messrs. Joseph. 
Craftsmen : For the clock hands and mechanism, 
Gillett and Johnson. 
14. The new SHELL-MEX BUILDING from 
Temple Gardens. 
15. A clock at NO. 41 GLOUCESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. The clock face is of metal, painted 
cream to match the walls, and the applied 
numerals are chromium plated. 
Architect : Serge Chermayeff. 
Craftsmen : J. B. Beardmore and Company. 
16. The clock in the hall of GAYFERE HOUSE, 
LONDON. is sunk flush with the wall face. Its 
surround consists of plates of peach tinted mirror 
plate, which was sent to Orrefors in Sweden for 
engraving the Zodiac signs. The dial face is 
of white acided plate glass, overlapping the 
surround, and illuminated from the back. 
Architect : Oliver Hill. 
Craftsmen: Glass fabricated by The London 
Sandblast Company; electric mechanism by 
Bulle. 
17. The clock on the service screen in the ground 
floor refreshment room of the SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON- 


AVON. The numerals and hands are of white wood. 
Architects : Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd. 


Craftsmen : For the mechanism, Birch 
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18. The clock at the FECHENHEIM 
MUNICIPAL BATHS, FRANKFURT- 
ON - MAIN has an asymmetrically- 
placed conventionalized dial as the 
solitary decorative note of a_ severely 
functional interior. 
Architect: Martin Elsaesser. 
19. A three-foot polished stainless steel 
clock-dial in STUDIO 8A, BROAD- 
CASTING HOUSE, LONDON. The 
hands are matt black, the hour markings 
are applied and finished anodized copper, 
the minute markings being engraved 
and wax filled. The dial is fixed direct 
to the building board; on either side 
are signal lights and below an observa- 
tion window. This illustration and 
Nos. 21 and 22 are reproduced by per- 
mission of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
Architect of the clock : Serge Chermayeff. 
Craftsmen: Clock face by James 
Gibbons; mechanism by The Syn- 
chronome Company. 
20. The illuminated clock at NO. 1, 
KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS, 
LONDON. The clock face is in plate 
glass, fine sandblasted all over; the 
divisions are deep sandblasted and filled 
with black wax. The frame is in ebonized 
hardwood. The clock face is illuminated 
by four finger lamps. 
Architect : Well Coates. 
Craftsmen : Galliers. 
21. The clock in STUDIO B.A., 
BROADCASTING HOUSE, LONDON, 
combined with signal lights. The clock 
face is constructed of a yellow com- 
position resin board to which the mark- 
ings of the same material are cemented. 
Architect: Raymond McGrath. 
Craftsmen : Clock face by Trollope and 
Sons ; mechanism by The Synchronome 
Company. 
22. The standard 10 in. clock used 
throughout the listening and _ silence 
rooms in BROADCASTING HOUSE. 
The face is matt white. The hands 
are matt black with a thin line of white. 
Architect : Raymond McGrath. 
Craftsmen : The Synchronome Company. 
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clock, brought the factory syren into 
every workman’s home and _ servant’s 
bedroom with its machine-gun reveille. 
Mass-production has changed our whole 
attitude to clocks and watches. When 
they ceased to be among the most precious 
of human possessions we ceased to feel 
any mystery or sentiment about them. 
To-day they are still the last things we 
think of pawning, but for a different 
reason—we know they would fetch so 
little ! Only aldermen who court being 
photographed in their civic robes continue 
to be ‘“‘ presented ” with ‘‘ marble time- 
pieces’’ or “solid gold watches” as 
‘** modest tokens of esteem and respect.” 
We are surfeited with automatic dials— 
pressure-gauges, speed-indicators, volt- 
age meters and what not. ‘That once- 
fascinating toy, the self-winder, is as self- 
evident to our children as a motor-car’s 
self-starter. Hunters and “ half-hunters ” 
are already meaningless terms. ‘The 
‘“* massive gold Albert,” pompously looped 
back through a waistcoat buttonhole, 
or festooned like a swag from pocket to 
pocket, has become a plain leather band 


strapped to our wrist. And instead of 


periodically removing a watch from a 
chamois-lined pouch to ‘ consult” it for 
an unconscious parody of the school- 
master’s “‘ I give you just two minutes, 
Jones minor!”, we take an occasional 
rapid “‘ glance” at it. The change in 
vocabulary is significant of our changed 
mentality. To consult implies contem- 
plation combined with cogitation ; to glance 
the most cursory look to see whether we 
are holding our own with what used so 
properly to be called “the enemy.” In 
an age in which it is as easy to renew the 
parts of a watch anywhere in the world 
as it is to replace those of a standard 
make of motor-car or type writer, even 
the possessors of aristocratic “‘ Longines ” 
as thin as half-crowns are never known 
to “‘ display’? them. 

Eight-day ‘ period” clocks are now 
being superseded by dummies controlled 
by a master-clock on the switchboard of a 
power-station. In return for an addition 
to our electric-light bills of the infinitesi- 
mal amount of current they consume 
we are relieved of all active responsibility 
and guaranteed chronometrical accuracy. 
The electrician has stepped into the clock- 
maker’s shoes. From being an individual 
‘* class-conscious”’ piece of domestic furni- 
ture that was part of ourselves the clock 
is in process of becoming a standardized 
** Massenmensch’’ household fitment, like a 
tap or an electric-light switch ; and as 
inescapable as its fellow-tyrant the tele- 
phone. Now that we can afford a 
synchronized clock in every room, “masters 
of the house” are no longer able to 
acquire merit by putting right the drawing- 
room clock daily by the dining-room’s, 
and both weekly by the post office or 
station. The suspicious inaccuracy of 
the kitchen clock compared with the 
scrupulous exactitude of that in the study 
will cease to afford a topic for stop-gap 
conversation at meals. 

Almost contemporaneously with the 
electric clock, the ‘‘ conventionalized dial” 
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23. The water tower of a NEW FACTORY AT ENFIELD. The dial of the clock is composed of 
a recessed panel in the main wall of the tower, and is formed of a rendering on the brickwork of colour- 
crete, crystals of ruby glass, and small pieces of broken mirror. The latter two ingredients were applied 
after the colourcrete had been put up. The “numerals” are the ordinary road sign reflectors, 2"in. 
in diameter. These reflectors are illuminated by the floodlights at night. ‘The synchronized mechanism 


of the clock is housed behind the tower wall. 


appeared—which, as might be expected, 
is one of those typically Teutonic complica- 
tions that are intended to simplify our 
life by making us take more thought to- 
day in order to take less tomorrow. 
This is one of the most interesting mani- 
festations of the Modern Spirit. ‘The 
reason why Roman numerals, which 
have almost entirely disappeared from 
front-doors, still predominate on clock 
faces is probably that, like the dial’s 
circle, they are purely geometrical in 
form. More of them than not con- 
sist of truncated radii projected from 
the same centre as that round which the 
two hands revolve. ‘Though based on 
combinations of only three ciphers 

I, V (which, in its inverted position, could 
hardly be bettered as a pointer to the 
variable angle between the moving hands) 
and X—the cycle of I-XII produces a 
crowded and rather unbalanced-looking 
face that is confusing to read from a 
distance. Whereas the first quarter, XII- 
III, is fairly well spaced, and shows 
sufficient blank between the figures, the 
opposite quarter, VI-IX, bristles with 
serried rows of upright and diagonal 
strokes like a stockade. Though Arabic 
numeration has the advantage of pro- 
viding nine self-contained ciphers instead 
of three, all except 1, 4, 7 are curvi- 
linear, or combinations of curves and 
straight lines. They do not look right 
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Architect : Donald Hamilton. 


on a circular face because they lack 
proper relation to its axis. ‘The more 
ornate or picturesque their character 
and, unlike Roman numerals, Arabic 
lend themselves to the most arbitrary 
“artistic”? treatment—the more geo- 
metrically amorphous is their appearance. 
There is nearly always something self- 
consciously arl-nouveau or ‘* olde-worlde ”’ 
about what copy-books call their pot- 
hooks and hangers. It is obvious that 
any attempt to ornament the face or 
hands of a clock is bound to impair its 
legibility ; and that as a plain circle is 
the logical shape for the former, there 
should ordinarily be no tolerance of 
squares, lozenges or polygons. Only 
too many ambitiously architectural public 
clocks are sinners against sense for 
sensibility’s soft sweet sake. 

In the conventionalized dial the twelve 
numerals are represented by as many 
identical, plain, black or white, dots 
or unseriffed strokes. This may look 
monotonous, or “‘ugly”’ (i.e., unfamiliar), 
but it undoubtedly increases visibility. 
Usually the hands are flat bars of uniform 
thickness with blunt ends: the object 
being to connect the hour and minute 
hands by a firmly outlined angle. The 
provision of separate minute strokes and 
a defined circumference is, for once, a 
matter of “individual” taste. As yet the 
numberless dial is little more than a blue 








print. Beyond ringing the changes on 
all the indisputably ‘modern’ mat- 
erials, no attempt seems to have been 
made to embody its basic principle in a 
formative design. At present white is the 
only colour that can be rendered self- 
luminous at night, otherwise variety might 
be obtained by making the number 
strokes one colour and the hands another. 
Clocks do indeed exist that dispense with 
dials altogether, and record the time 
minute by minute like a kaleidoscopic 
calendar. ‘These modern clepsydras, 
though they sometimes interest children, 
make no appeal to adult imaginations ; 
and an appeal to our imagination is what, 
consciously or unconsciously, we always 
expect from the appearance of a symbol. 

‘The usual explanation or the emer- 
gence of the conventionalized dial is that 
it was the indirect outcome of the adoption 
of the 24-hour day by the Continental 
railways. Certainly the amalgamated 
A.M. and P.M. dials, with their double 
sets of numerals and sometimes dual pairs 
of hands, were incredibly clumsy and 
bewildering. But the direct creative im- 
pulse may have been psychological rather 


than practical. Like the suppression of 


capitals in printing and typing, and the 
manufacture of new nouns from. the 
initial letters of groups of names, it was 
probably the child of what certain 
French writers have called ‘‘ the revolt 
from the word’: a spontaneous move- 
ment which manifests itself in the feti- 
chism for neo-mystical hieroglyphics. Poli- 
tical slogans are giving place to political 


symbols: the sickle and hammer of 


Communism, the lictor’s axe and_ rods 


of the Fascisti, the Zionists’ Shield of 


Judah, Hitler’s anti-Semitic swastika, and 
the three speeding arrows of the Reichs- 
banner-men. Within a few years we may 
find every staunch Conservative wearing 
an enamel primrose on the lapel of his 
coat. Everywhere the forms of speech are 
being contracted, for a word costs a 
second in the currency of time. The 





24. A DESIGN FOR A CLOCK. The clock face 

is in lemon yellow enamel. ‘The base and half the 

case is ebony, the other half being in chromium 
plated polished steel. 

Designers: The Junit Manufacturing Company. 


titles of officials, public bodies and large 
companies have become too long to re- 
peat in full, so we write their initials 
instead, just as we spell them out in 
speaking. ‘* UndergrounD” is a simple 
example of this new morphology, for what 
we look out for when we seek that sign is 
not the intervening minuscules but its 
Alpha and Omega. If only “ Ud” were 
an easier syllable we should call it that as 
naturally as we clip omnibus into “‘ bus.” 
Berliners always speak of the ‘* U-Bahn,”’ 
and a huge white letter “U”’ on a blue 
glass ground is the only surface indication 
of the entrance to a Berlin tube station. 

‘The—or rather some sort of—conven- 
tionalized dial has come to stay. On the 
Continent it has already become general- 
ized under official patronage. Even 


individualist France has capitulated, if 


only to remain @ l’afftit de la mode. Here 
in England—where one might risk a 
pretty substantial wager that the 24-hour 
day has as little chance of ever being 
adopted as the metric system—it has now 
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made a belated out-of-doors appearance 
on the new “ Daily Telegraph” offices 
and the summit of the Shell-Mex build- 
ing. Indoor examples can be found in 
Broadcasting House. 

But the conventionalized dial needs 
humanizing as well as formalizing, for 
humanity is weary of the hidebound 
realism of arithmetic. It feels it is ripe 
and old enough for the metaphors of 
algebra—an alzebra based on something 
less literal and more soul-satisfying than 
x and y, = and f. It wants brave new 
symbols for old that are brave no longer. 
Those bald strokes in lieu of numbered 
hours are like the chalked inscriptions 
Balzac used to scribble across the bare 
walls of the house he could not afford to 
furnish : ‘‘Jci un tapis de Perse !”’ Beggarly 
negations, transparently threadbare sub- 
stitutes for genuine invention, they cannot 
be suffered to remain unless we have 
definitely lost the power of creating what 
we know we need. 

In Vienna there is a model municipal 
kindergarten for children too young to 
read their own names where each child 
has a locker in which to keep its own 
stool, brush, comb, mug, towel, slippers, 
etc. All these articles are marked with 
a coloured symbol—usually a simply 
stylized flower—that differs for each child. 
Aided, it must be admitted, by their 
instinctively uncommunistic sense of meum 
and tuum, this device teaches the children 
to know their own property much sooner 
than if it was stamped with their names. 
In other words designed symbols are re- 
membered where accidental alphabetic 
ones are not. This may, perhaps, point the 
way to the evolution of a new and more 
natural, norm. The old numbered clock- 
face is clearly doomed. But some change in 
the dial of its ““conventionalized”’ successor 
there must be; for without ciphers that 
are less blankly negative makeshifts for 
numbers than those unvarying full-stops 
and letter “* 1’’s, children cannot be taught 
to tell the time. 


Photograph by Aerofilms. 





25. THE SEACOMBE FERRY TOWER. The dials of the clock are constructed of heavy section cast iron to withstand the high 
winds blowing from the Mersey estuary, and glazed with thick opal glass for interior illumination. The Tower was designed by 
the Wallasey Corporation Architect's Department, but the whole of the clock installation was prepared to the designs of Messrs. 


John Smith & Sons and approved by the same department. 


26. An air view of the CLOCK AT HESTON AIRPORT. The 


face is a brick ramp raised 10 inches above the ground and is 27 feet wide, cement plastered and painted black. The numbers 


are painted in white. The hands are light sheet metal painted white. 
“functional”? Roman Catholic CHURCH AT VRSOVICE, PRAGUE. 


concrete cross as the finial of a vertical design. 
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Architect: Nigel Norman. 27. The Belfry of the 
A typical ‘‘ conventionalized dial *’ surmounted by a 
Architect : Joseph Gocar. 
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Sir Reginald Blomfield 
and The 


Architectural Review 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
SIR, 
The interesting account given in Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s recently published book, The 


Memoirs of an Architect (pages 103 and 104), of 
the formation of the Advisory Committee of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW and its work and 
final dissolution gives me an opportunity I 
have often wanted to record a sense of gratitude 


to all the members of that eminent group of 


architects for the great work they have accom- 
plished. They were : John Belcher, Reginald 
Blomfield, Frank Baggalay, Gerald Horsley, 
W. Millard, Mervyn Macartney, E. J. May, 
Ernest Newton, E. S. Prior, Halsey Ricardo, 
Leonard Stokes, Norman Shaw. D.S. McColl 
was appointed editor at the request of the 
Committee. I had a seat on the Committee as 
representing the proprietors. 

At the same time, in view of Sir Mervyn 
Macartney’s death, I ought not to let pass 
without comment the phrase of Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s in which he complains that the 
subsequent passing of the editorship to Macart- 
ney was giving the REVIEW over to commercial- 
ism. It is, I venture to say, untrue to stigma- 
tize a man like Macartney as a representative 
of commercialism. The facts are these :— 

As the older members of the profession may 
remember, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW was 
started about 1890 (Walter Crane designed 


its first cover) and soon after the first year of 


its existence it was bought by a concern called 
** Professional and Trade Papers, Ltd.,”’ a too 
ambitious company which finally failed for 
a sum of about £70,000. This occurred in 
the year 1899. In 1900 a small syndicate, 


of which Lord Rothermere was the chief 


and most powerful member, bought the 
properties out of bankruptcy, and carried them 
on under the title of “Technical Journals, Ltd.,”’ 
of which I had the honour to be the first 
managing director. This company exists today, 
though with few of its original members, the 
only alteration being a change of name to 
The Architectural Press. 

The scheme in mind of the syndicate was the 
formation of a powerful concern which would 
purchase, as the occasions served, a large group 
of professional and trade papers. In addition 
to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW and The 
Architects’ Journal they owned Specification, an 
illustrated Medical Paper, a paper dealing with 
Etchings, and another with Furniture and 
Decoration. 

It may perhaps be imagined that between 
the brilliant and enterprising newspaper men 
on the one hand and, on the other, the Advisory 
Committee of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
cultured artists who had nothing in common 


with the business world—I often found myself 


between the devil and the deep sea. I freely 
confess that I regarded myself as a business 
man, but the REVIEW committee revealed new 
motives and visions so that the meetings of the 
proprietors gradually turned into battles 
between the aims of the newspaper world on 
the one hand, and what I will call the new 
vision on the other. 

Everything mentioned by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in his remarks about the Committee 
and its final dissolution is exact, but it cannot 
be properly understood without a revelation 
of the fight, of which I was the unfortunate 
centre, proceeding between enterprising com- 


mercialism and the spirit emanating from the 
Advisory Committee. The time came when 
the proprietors seemed determined to discon- 
tinue publication, and an appointment of a 
new editor was the only means one could find 
of overcoming their attitude. Either the 
Committee or the REVIEW had to go, and the 
decision I made has, I submit, been vindicated 
by the paper’s subsequent history. The old 
proprietors gradually fell out, and under 
Macartney’s fine editorship the REVIEW served 
one cause and one cause only—the profession 
of architecture. Although for twenty years 
after the new editorship it made very heavy 
losses, it was kept going, because we thought 
it was something worth doing, and the result 
is proof that we were right. But I venture to 
think not even Sir Reginald would consider 
this a good commercial policy. 

If a final word may be permitted, I would 
like to say that our attitude was due in some 
degree to Sir Reginald himself. At the REVIEW 
lunches which he describes, I always made a 
point, if I could, of finding a seat by him, and 
it was due to the influence which, possibly 
quite unwittingly, he exercised upon me during 
this extraordinarily interesting period, that I 
began to realize there was something better 
than making a commercial success of the 
REVIEW. Visions of an immense organization 


of technical papers faded before the idea of 


doing something that would really serve 
architecture. 
I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
Percy HAstTINGs. 
The Manor House, 
Earnley, Sussex. 


A Publisher’s Candid Opinion 


of the British Public 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir, 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s vivacious and provoca- 
tive review in your September issue of Mr. 
A. K. Wickham’s Villages of England raises a 
number of points which it may not be alto- 
gether without interest to your readers to 
examine. It is curious that while Mr. Craig 
gauges the British public’s attitude towards the 
theatre with a cynicism born of long and 
disillusioning experience, his is a touchingly 
optimistic conception of that same _ public’s 
reaction to good, sound, cheap books on what 
are called ‘‘ art subjects ’’—if only such a 
commodity could be produced for it. Let 
me assure him that he can shed his illusions 
about books with his illusions about the 
theatre ; the two cases form a close parallel, 
however much they may differ in extent or 
degree. The undeniable fact is that in general 
the population of this island is neither a book- 
loving nor a book-reading one—nor does it 
want to be.* 

Mr. Craig’s Puzzles Two and Three are really 
one. The German or French publisher can 
undoubtedly reckon on the definite support of 
a reasonably cultured five-figure public for a 
sound illustrated book on, say, Architecture 
or some similar subject. It is a public which 
has no English (or English-speaking) counter- 
part. Let Mr. Craig try financing in this 
country, for example, a great book on the 
Acropolis and its Temples, such as that of 
Maxime Collignon, issued in three volumes at 
£6 apiece—and see the result. The French 

*EDITOR’S NOTE-—It might interest Mr. 
Batsford to know that in Ireland the payment 
per head for books is a shilling a year. 
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can manage this ; for us it would be a slippery 
slide towards bankruptcy. Mr. Craig may 
say this is a special case, for he has probably 
heard some rumour of the British architect’s 
capacity as a book-buyer. The fact remains 
that forty years ago the late Emile Lévy, most 
enterprising and able of French art publishers, 
loved to tell my uncles that he could sell his 
fine books anywhere in Europe except Greece 

-and England. His nephew would probably 
confirm this statement today. 


It is a fact that the idea of selling 100,000 
copies each of a Blue Book series (similar to 
that in Germany published by Langewiesche) 
at five shillings a volume is, one fears, a vision- 
ary and chimerical dream. There is an 
appreciative (if somewhat nebulous) public, 
modest in numbers, for such a book as Mr. 
Wickham’s, which has been a very successful 
one of its kind. To publish a similar but 
slightly less comprehensive work on the same 
subject at five shillings, it would be necessary 
to print ten times as many, and in my experi- 
ence you are unlikely to dispose of anything 
like that number. Incidentally, Mr. Craig’s 
question about German lending libraries is 
indeed pertinent. The ‘‘ library complex ”’ is 
all too universal here. ‘‘ I must put it on my 
library list ”’ is generally the ultimate expression 
of interest, even among people of large means. 
And don’t let us forget the hampering indiffer- 
ence of the English public and definite 
opposition of the English booksellers to any- 
thing not issued in a cloth-bound form. 

The lack of public demand for books is 
apparent in the many square miles of working 
and middle class districts in our big towns 
where no bookshop can find a footing (in this 
respect I have often thought it would be rather 
fun if churches and settlements were to run 
secondhand book counters, and retail all sorts 
of literature for a few pence ; it would at least 
be an interesting experiment). But let us leave 
the millions whose recreative horizon is 
bounded by the cinema and the football 
grandstand, and take a stratum with some 
pretensions to education and culture. As I 
write in my study in a not entirely unattractive 
north-western district I know of only one 
household near by where I can go to find any 
ordinary art reference book—and that belongs 
to one of our authors. The average well-to-do 
young couple rejoices in its six-cylinder Cover- 
ground, its six-valve hundred-station-getter, 
its roaring electric gramophone ; its library 
will usually consist of two rows of standard and 
current fiction—more current than standard. 
But the parlous state of English book-reading 
has been depicted convincingly, wittily and 
unanswerably in an article by Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford, Sooner than be Idle . . ., a title which 
refers to the writer’s (imaginary ?) Aunt Eliza, 
who typified the nation in her slogan, ‘‘ Sooner 
than be Idle I’d Take a Book and Read.” 
Nash’s Magazine, December, 1927. (She never 
did, of course.) Mr. Gordon Craig should 
digest this indictment by an experienced man 
of letters; he will find in it a few of the 
figures and statistics which his enquiring mind 
demands. Mr. Ford contrasts the proportion 
of first-class bookshops in London, one for 
every 500,000 people, with that in Avignon, 
where there is one for every 24,000. I cannot 
forbear quoting his final summing-up. “ It 
seems to me,” he writes, ‘* that a nation that 
has in comparison with other nations, no book- 
shops, whose purchases of books grows year by 
year more negligible (see the publishers’ trade 
paper), whose society never mentions books in 
private conversation, whose popular press 
never reviews books and appears to be compiled 
by person who have never read a book, whose 
State classes its writers alongside vagabond users 
of the road in the matter of national utility, 
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whose political agents are pained to think that 
their constituents should include writers, whose 
public education, the most costly in the world, 
yet leaves its suppliants completely unread 
such a nation, whatever its merits in the fields 
of business, finance and sport, cannot be called 
a nation of book-lovers.”’ 

The fact is that most English people offer a 
remarkably high degree of what the Americans 
call “* Sales Resistance ’’ to book-buying (Mr. 
Stanley Unwin has written some trenchant 
words in this connection in The Truth About 
Publishing). A publisher friend told me with 
grim amusement of the annoyance of his 
wealthiest acquaintance at having actually to 
expend 7s. 6d. on his firm’s most popular novel, 
after exhausting every effort to cadge or borrow 
a copy. During the war, I proudly and tact- 
lessly showed my chief, now an admiral, a new 
book on English Medieval Woodwork which 
we had published (now in its third impression). 
He said: ‘* This sort of stuff means nothing 
to me; what is the price?” When I told 
him he remarked: ‘* You must be b y 
rich, Batsford.”’ Probably he frequently spent 
five times as much ona luncheon party. And 
don’t let us forget the eminent ex-Cabinet 
Minister who, if fond of tinkering with a 
trowel, has, I am told, complacently and pub- 
licly announced his entire ignorance of the art 
of Architecture. 

I am glad that Mr. Ford took a jab at our 
educational system. It came to my know- 
ledge that, after their quite mild salary reduc- 
tion, a substantial body of teachers, boiling 
with indignation, registered a sort of mutual 
vow never to buy any more of the books that 
might have aided them in their work, till the 
cuts were restored. They do not represent 
more than a fraction of a doubtless cultured, 
altruistic and selflessly patriotic profession, but 
their action is noteworthy. Books are the 
first item selected for annihilation. The visits 
to the movies, the week-end trips to Cologne, 
and those cosy little dinners in Soho can 
continue. The pleasures of the spirit and the 
fulfilment of the vocation must be sacrificed, 
if sacrifice is to be made ; and books, so far 
from providing an indispensable stimulus, are 
considered an egregious extra. They would 
cheerfully commit intellectual hari-kari out of 
pique. 

It is curious—pathetic if you like—that a 
free-lance prophet like Mr. Gordon Craig 
should clamour (can we believe seriously ?) 
for such governmental expedients as censuses, 
statistics and the filling-in of forms in his 
endeavour to track down the coy and retiring 
book-buyer. He seems to feel vaguely that 
the species needs a deal of digging out. I can 
suggest to him one or two more effective, if 
rough-and-ready, methods of discovering some- 
thing of the proportion of the book-buying 
public. Let Mr. Craig select any good cheap 
series on art and architecture and peddle it 
from door to door in a good-class neighbour- 
hood ; he will enjoy some entertaining ex- 
periences. I have an unbounded admiration 
for the book canvasser. One provincial mana- 
ger of a large firm said to an agent who had 
been complaining of his frequent snubs : 
* Well, really, Mr. X, I cannot understand 
your attitude at all. I was long on the road 
myself. Often I was kicked downstairs, and 
three times I was thrown out of the window. 
But I was never snubbed.” 

I have done a little probing (of the kind I 
would suggest to Mr. Craig) myself. I re- 
member calling on the sole bookseller in a 
Midland town, where the very intelligent lady 
in charge assured me that of their 35,000 
inhabitanis, she doubted whether more than 
1,000 ever opened a book, unless it was a 
sixpenny novel. I went on to the county 
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town, of 300,000 population. The few book- 
sellers, all of them keenly interested and 
good triers, are skulking in back streets. 
Their meagre support does not run to large 
plate-glass frontages in main thoroughfares. 
Largely in the provinces, booksellers of 
decent standing have to extend their business 
to include the sale of stationery, newspapers, 
articles in ‘‘ fancy leather,”’ silver-backed hair- 
brushes, photographs of Gladys Cooper and 
the like to get any return at all for their 
labours. 

Let us contrast present conditions with those 
in the eighteenth century, when there was at 
least no lack of cultured patronage for the 
profuse and extravagant productions of the 
period, and the word ‘“‘ amateur ”’ had a real 
significance of its own. A rich man was 
proud to subscribe throughout his lifetime to 
successive folios of designs. Put it down much 
or little to the standard of the publications as 
you like, but there is no doubt that some 
influence was apparent in a rarefication of 
taste and perhaps the highest refinement of 
design and craftsmanship ever attained in this 
country. Nowadays this culture and active, 
enquiring enthusiasm are replaced by a thin 
veneer of costly but futile education, and 
“taste” too often wanders aimlessly between 
a rather feminine and screamy appreciation 
of freakish trifles (surely we are all getting 
rather tired of hearing of the deliciousness of 
this or that enormity of the Gothic Revival) 
and a voguish, fashion-plate naodernity that 
cramps spirited creation. Meanwhile, all the 
political parties in a frenzy of bureaucratic 
parasitism are working to turn England into 
a vast, drab-grey suburb. This official 
Tottenhamization proceeds apace ; the term 
is not more hellish than the reality. 

Does the publishing world need reorganiz- 
ing ? Of course it does, but it has equal need 
of recapitalising if it is to fight a decent battle 
against the odds of this laistowe paradise of 
demagogues. Publishers want more financial 
support if they are to take risks that are worth 
while. Fine books necessitate the locking up 
of much scarce capital, and nowadays it is only 
the purveyors of cheap and sloppy fiction who 
are able to operate on a big scale. There is 
need for more co-ordination and co-operation, 
but it is devilish difficult. Perhaps Mr. 
Gordon Craig can offer some suggestions on 
the point. It is true that publishers have 
produced lavishly since the war, but let Mr. 
Craig view some of the results in the special 
remainder shop of one great store (with a 
clock)—an accursed hecatomb of prostituted 
literature. And it is not, as might be sug- 
gested, through lack of advertising. Many of 
these waste-paper-price productions come from 
great journal organizations with unlimited 
space at their command. In our own line, 
from personal experience, I can point to over 
300 art and architectural publications of a sound 
standard (not ours) slaughtered in the last two 
or three years. Are the booksellers unenter- 
prising ? Very possibly, but they have a hard 
struggle to cope with a flood of stuff out of all 
proportion to their scanty clientéle. And Carey 
Street yawns for them—and us—like the jaws 
of hell in a medieval illumination, and they 
are disappearing into its maw at the rate of 
about one a week. 

It only remains to touch on Mr. Craig’s 
Puzzle One regarding the Suitable Author. 
Experience proves that it is not easy to find 
people who are prepared to write, collate and 
classify with knowledge and authority, and yet 
concisely and in such a way as will appeal to 
a wide circle of uninstructed readers, for the 
meagre return which is all that a cheap Album- 
Illustration series will allow. Specialized 
authorities are apt to be disinclined to sum- 
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marize wide research in the briefest general 
introduction. There are enough quite able 
and manifestly “* brilliant’? young men who 
can produce clever, amusing stuff in an Oxford 
(or Museum) accent, but they are too often 
not over strong in analytical knowledge and 
first-hand scholarship. We want more than 
just an anthology of current fashionable ideas ; 
and I do not think that in England there is a 
range of writers on art and architectural 
subjects comparable in numbers or authority 
with that which exists in Germany or France. 
But in this connection I should like to make 
acknowledgment to THE ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
view, a good layer which recently seems to 
have been hatching out some promising eggs. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Harry BatTsrorp. 

15, North Audley Street, W.1. 
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The accompanying sketch, made from an archi- 
tect’s drawing, shows the new offices at present in 
course of erection in Lynchford Road for Mr. H. W. 
Brake, Land Agent, to replace the building on the 
same site which was destroyed by fire on Saturday, 
March 12 last. 

This business, which has keen conducted by 
Mr. H. W. Brake since 1905, was founded in 1870 
by the late Mr H. J. E. Brake, whose name is still 
familiar to many by reason of the prominent part 
he took in the early development of I'arntorough, 

At the present time Mr. H. W. Brake is 
developing a large estate on the main Lon- 
don road, a little to the north of Farn- 
borough station, where there are many 
excellent sites for middle-class dwelling 
houses, and he is also handling estates in- 
volving some thousands of acres in other 
parts of the country. It is a feature of the 
business that any piece of land may be 
purchased by instalments spread over a 
period of years to meet the convenience of 
clients. 

The new building. which it is hoped to occupy 
early in the New Year, is being erected under the 
supervision of Mr. W. H. Jenkins, p.a.s.1., Chartered 
Surveyor, of Gravel Road, S. Farnborough. 


—Hldershot Hews 
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* CIVILIZATION.” 
** A straw floating down a stream, 
Devil where angel should have been ! ”’ 


Mr. M. J. Adams, who exhibits a series of 


striking water-colour drawings executed with 
a broad and original technique, entitled 
** Civilization,” at the Foyle Galleries, takes 


a delight in illustrating macabre types of 


derelict humanity. His swirling compositions 
contain figures, dimly appearing out of a 
dark background of mongolians, Jews and 
half-wits, starving and deformed, gathered 
together in a torpid companionship in the 
London streets. ‘* Street Musicians,’? which 
we reproduce here, is characteristic. Mr. 
Adams can draw powerfully, and his work has 
sometimes the quality of Goya, sometimes of 
Hogarth. Appropriately the proceeds from 
Mr. Adams’s exhibition are to be given to the 
Cancer Hospital and the Treloar Homes. 

Ruth Adams exhibits oil paintings, among 
which is a terrifying and excellent portrait of 
a big-boned half-witted youth. 

The wood carvings by Miss Yglesias, the 
third exhibitor, will be of considerable interest 
to architects. They are executed in a unique 
manner, being bas-reliefs on various coloured 





STREET MUSICIANS 


woods, whereon the severity of the design is 
emphasized by the grain and colouring of the 
material. They are suitable for panels in 
walls, and I am sorry that I have, as yet, no 
illustrations of her work. 

These three artists exhibit greatly differing 
attitudes of mind in the space of four walls. 
And it is interesting to find three people so 
competent in the expression of their outlook. 

* * ” 
BELATED ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The composite photograph which dis- 
tinguished the cover of last month’s Special 
Concrete and Steel issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW was the work of Adrian Vanderhorst : 
he is owed an apology for the omission of his 
name from last month’s number. 

* . * 

A further apology is due to Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch, the architect who was associated with 
Mr. Frederick Etchells in the designing of 
Crawford’s Advertising Offices in Holborn, 
illustrated on page 220 of the last issue. The 
text under the photograph of this building, 
one of the few distinguished office blocks in 
London, omitted to mention Mr. Welch’s 
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name in connection with that of Mr. Etchells, 
as joint architect. 


AN OASIS IN PICCADILLY. 

Messrs. Fortnum and Mason have launched 
out into a ‘* modern”? department, which is 
badly needed in a large West End shop at the 
moment. The trade depression seems to have 
made the average retailer more cautious and 
what he calls ** conservative’ than ever; a 
venture is an “innovation.” The shop win- 
dows just now contain the usual assortment 
of sham - eighteenth - century, sham - Tudor, 
** jazz-modern ”’ (for most shops seem to think 
that any old colours divided up by irregular 
lines are ‘‘ modern ’’), and it will be a relief 
to see the works of real artists displayed for 
the public’s benefit. If this department is 
successful, as it no doubt will be, perhaps it 
will mark a return to the days of the Georges, 
when shops were a constantly changing exhi - 
bition of beautiful things and museums in- 
conceivable. 


. * * 


TRADE CATALOGUES 

Now and then books come to this office 
which, for their sumptuous bindings and lavish 
illustrations, are at first regarded as the produc- 
tions of some art publishers. But they turn out 
to be trade catalogues and because it would 
amount to deliberate advertising in editorial 
columns to mention them in the Book Review 
pages of each issue, they escape proper 
recognition. This winter there has been a fine 
bevy of them : first come the type books and 
almanacks and calendars printed by the 
Curwen and Kynoch presses ; then come the 
catalogues of metal and wood working firms. 
It would be well if many English publishers 
could take a leaf out of one of these catalogues 
and use it as an example of format for their 
next publication on one of the arts. Among 
the best catalogues are those of the Stitson 
White Co., the London Brick Co., Hope’s, 
Heal’s, the Birmingham Guild, The General 
Post Office, Telephones Department (a revolt- 
ing cover but practical and well printed 
interior), Morris Singer, and best of all, Shell. 

Unfortunately interesting material is fre- 
quently produced in an indifferent pamphlet. 
Why, for instance, do Eaton, Parr and Gibson 
display their interesting coloured transparent 
polished plate glass, of which they show good 
coloured illustrations, on an inadequate little 
pamphlet whose reading matter is so much more 
amusing and appropriate than the former. 


* * * 


RURAL INDUSTRY 

The Underground Group, with its usual 
bounty for worthy objects, has lent the booking- 
hall at its Charing Cross Station for an exhi- 
bition of Rural Industry. The rural craft of 
the smith, the quilter and the carver look well 
in the midst of industrial surroundings. These 
attempts to revive the innate craftsmanship of 
Englishmen do not meet with the success and 
advertisement they deserve. 


* * * 


A NEW PUBLICATION ON 
ECONOMY IN HOUSE DESIGN 
In these difficult times when almost every 

client expects his architect to make a shilling 
do the work of eighteenpence, the publication 
by The Architectural Press of a new book by 
Mr. Edwin Gunn, entitled Economy in House 
Design, seems particularly opportune. Mr. 
Gunn has the well-deserved reputation of 
always being able to give wrinkles as to how 
little things in architecture can be better done, 
and an examination of his new book shows 
that he also knows how they can be more 
cheaply done. The book itself is cheap too ; 
it costs a modest seven shillings and sixpence ! 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ GOLFING 
SOCIETY CHALLENGE CUP 





This cup was presented by L, SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, and 
was made by H, G, MurPHY tothe design of ROBERT YORKE 
GOODDEN. The engraving was executed by G, FRIEND, 
and the base by LAURENCE TURNER, 

The cup is of silver and the base of unstained English walnut 
The inscription is incised and filled in with white sealing wax 





COUNCILLOR’S HOARDINGS 

Mr. Henry Osborn King, a councillor of the 
city of Oxford and a member of the town-planning 
committee, was fined ros. on each of two summonses 
at Woodstock recently for exhibiting advertisements 
within view of the highway. 

Mr. A. C. Longland, a barrister, prosecuting 
for the Oxfordshire County Council, said that the 
advertisements stood at a spot on the Woodstock 
and Oxford road otherwise unspoilt and at a place 
where the scenery was rather delightful. 

Evidence was given by the county surveyor, 
Mr. G. D. Bennett, that the signs were about 
twelve feet long and three feet deep, were painted 
on one side with white letters eighteen inches deep, 
and were covered on the reverse side with enamel 
advertisements coloured blue. 

Mr. King said that during three parts of the year 
the signs were obscured by foliage, and he also 
claimed that he was exempt from the Act because 
the signs did not form part of a view of surrounding 
scenery. 

“The spot,” he said, ‘‘ where I erected these 
signs is a flat piece of country, dull and uninterest- 
ing, and near a garage where the name is plastered 
all over the roof. It is a hideous bit of country.” 


Daily Express 
Light Correspondence 


The Editor, 

THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Sir, 

The accompanying illustra- 
tion is cut out of one of your 
pictures in the October number 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Is it a crook for double-jointed 
sheep ? 

Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 


St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C. 





THE TREE LOVER 
In these days when the need for 
afforestation is recognized by all countries 
anything that calls attention to the beauty 
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and utility of trees is welcome ; and so 
one is glad to find that that skilful depicter 
and lover of them, Canon Lonsdale Ragg, 
has just issued, with Messrs. Alexander 
Moring, Ltd., of the De la More Press, 
Cork Street, London, the first number of 
The Tree Lover, which is to be published 
quarterly. ‘The first number is full of 
delightful and informative matter contri- 
buted by such authorities as Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, Miss Agnes Fry, and by no means 
least, the editor, too, whose beautiful 
studies of trees add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the publication ; while Miss 
Olive Ward Hunt’s design for the cover 
exhibits her feeling for the wood-cut effect 
as applied to decorative treatment. The 
yearly subscription for the quarterly is only 
5s. (single copies can be had at 1s. 6d.). 


* * * 


Woman’s Point of View 
QUEEN ANNE 

* Jennifer” in the Daily Mirror, writing from 
the Woman’s Point of View, has such a jolly sug- 
gestion for beautifying ugly old Regency or early 
Victorian Houses. You know those awful marble 
mantels—*‘Jennifer” illustrates one which is a simple 
affair in marble without any decoration other than 
incised panels—‘* which may have been all right 
in a different era,” she says, “* but which look quite 
awful to eyes trained in modern methods of decora- 
tion.” Well, all you have to do if you have got 
one of these horrid, simple, heavy things in your 
house is first of all to replace the hideous metal 
barred grate with a nice one in red or green tiles. 
Then you make a case in hard wood in the Queen 
Anne style to fit over the ugly old marble mantel. 

In the one she illustrates five-eighth prepared oak 
was bought. It was decorated with beading pur- 
chased by the foot. Design is a matter of taste. 
There are a great many different types of beading 
in various designs and widths. If necessary, a 
beading can be placed to cover unsatisfactory 
joins, thus overcoming one of the chief difficulties 
of the home carpenter. 


A HOUSE THAT WOMEN LONG TO HAVE 
is such a one that many 
women long to have. It is a clever combination 
of old-time picturesqueness and charm’ with 
modern hygienic and labour-saving ideas. 

Deep cream plaster walls, cheery red tiles on the 
roof and mullioned windows give it a delightful 
exterior. 

It was with a feeling of adventure that I rang 
the bell when I called to see Mrs. Ward and 
waited for the door, of old oak that would not 
shame one of the stately homes of England, to be 
opened for me. 

A lantern hangs each side of the porch. 

I stepped into a panelled hall which has a brick 
fireplace and another lantern and Mrs. Ward touk 
me into the lounge. 

This is named the ** Galleon Room,” because, in 
order to harmonize with the delightful style of 
Tudor decoration, a model of a galleon stands on 
the sideboard, a design of another is to be placed 
over the fireplace and the pattern of one of the 
wool rugs also includes a sailing ship. 

The lighting in this room is interesting. Small 
lanterns are fixed on the walls, but as these would 
not give enough illumination, strip lights were 
placed behind them to reflect on to the ceiling. 


“SEEMS LIKE HEAVEN ” 

The baby girl has a small pink wash basin 
installed in her nursery. Her pink cot is prettily 
painted and her mother gave her a_hollyhocks 
design in her rugs. 

**T chose black and white for the bathroom to 
have it ‘different,’ said Mrs. Ward, and very 
modern it looked.” 

Mrs. Ward thoroughly enjoyed helping to plan 
her home and now she is in it—‘ It seems like 
heaven after the other house,” she says. 


—UTbe Doncaster Ga3jettc 
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Drawing by William Edmiston 


TIMBERMANIA 


OR 
KEEPING IN KEEPING 


Have ye heard of the old oak cottage 
That stood alone by the stream, 

And the ivy leaves clung under the eaves 
And covered the old oak beam ? 


It stood alone in the forest 
But the town crept up like the sea 

And factories grew in the fields that we knew 
Like the shadows of things to be. 


And a handful of city directors 
Who barter their souls for gold 
And reck no more of a Tudor past 
Than they do of a tale that is told 


Would have pulled down the old oak cottage 
(For what do they think or feel ?) 

And have built where it stood alone in the wood 
A soulless palace of steel. 


We have saved the cottage, my brothers, 
And the cottage has been the seed 


A hundredfold and a thousandfold 
Of the beauty of British breed. 


We have planted a thousand gables 
Where once there grew but one, 

And the ghosts of the past may slumber at last 
Well pleased with the work we have done. 


But should ever a grey ghost wander 
In the place that once he knew, 

He will see in his dreams the familiar beams 
And know that our hearts are true. 


Tho’ our buildings be made of concrete 
And our offices scrape the sky, 

Yet ivy and oak shall be draped like a cloak 
For the glory that meets the eye. 


Let lavender grow in the garden 
And willows weep by the stream, 

Yet the heart of the house is the part of the house 
That harbours the old oak beam. 


MIcHAEL DUGDALE. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT, 


N OTES on the New Bui 


for the Daily Express 


T last we see in Fleet Street a 
building that really looks like 
the headquarters of a twen- 
tieth-century newspaper pub- 
lishing organization. Beside it 

even the most recently erected neighbour, 
with its massive ornamental stone facade, 
has a quite dated appearance. 

The most interesting and important 
feature of the new building, from the 
point of view of design, is the complete 
absence of any deliberate attempt at 
ornament, with the exception of that in 
the entrance hall which is, I feel, quite out 
of keeping with the building as a whole. 

The application of the cantilever prin- 
ciple to the reinforced concrete structure, 
makes possible the provision of horizontal 
windows of infinite length unbroken by 
vertical supports, and floor spaces un- 
interrupted by columns. 

The Fleet Street and Shoe Lane facades 
are faced with black armourplate glass, 
which is toughened until it is sufficiently 
strong to resist a dead load of three or 
four times that required to fracture 
ordinary glass. If by some mischance 
this glass should break, it will not splinter, 


The Fleet Street front at high level 
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but will shatter into tiny fragments too 
small to cause any serious harm. 

The glass is marketed in finished sizes, 
and cannot be cut or worked after it is 
received by the customer. All working 
must be done by the manufacturer prior 
to the armourplate process being applied. 

To provide a fixing ground for the 
glass, steel angles and flats are held to the 
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the CANTILEVER PRINCIPLE applied to the 


reinforced concrete construction, and apertures for the long horizontal window. 
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The Ideal Classic Radiator marked a 
distinct departure from earlier types 
and has been widely copied. 
improvement in the design, resulting 
ina higher transmission and more 
effective distribution of heat is now 
presented in the Ideal Neo-Classic. 
Immediate delivery. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 





Showrooms : Hull, 





London, 


LIMITED. 


ideal Works, Hull, Yorks 


Birmingham, Brighton 
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| AIR CONDITIONING 
| OIL FIRING 


TROWBRIDGE LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW DUBLIN BIRMINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH. BRISTOL, EASTBOURNE. NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL. LINCOLN. TOROUAY 





ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS Messrs. SCOTT, 
CHESTERTON & SHEPHERD A/F. & A.RI.B.A 
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concrete walls by lugs. The glass is 
placed and held in position by aluminium 
alloy strips which are screwed back to the 
groundwork formed by the small steel 
sections (see drawings on this page). 

It was originally intended to leave a 
cavity behind the glass facing for insulat- 
ing purposes, but the L.C.C. insisted on 
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The drawings on this page are of the fixing 
details for the black ARMOURPLATE GLASS 


facing to the principal fronts. 


this space being filled with pumice con- 
crete for no other reason than to *‘ fulfil 
the letter of the Act.” 

At parapet level aluminium alloy angles 
hold the glass in position, and under their 
horizontal flanges are tucked the edges 
of the lead that is used as a covering for 
the parapet walls. 
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A PERFECT PLASTIC PAINT 
DOCKER BROTHERS, ROTTON PARK ST. BIRMINGHAM & 4 26 MOORLANE LONDON 
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WATERTIGHT FIRE AND BURGLAR-RESISTING STEEL LININGS FOR STRONGROOMS 


John Tann Ltd. have at present under construction for 
important Banks a large number of steel linings of the 
type above illustrated. Many of them are for Safe- 
deposits and are lined with stainless steel. 

These linings not cnly give the maximum security against 
fire and burglary, but, when combined with John Tann’s 
Water.ight Anti-Blowpipe Coors, also provide the only 


certain means of rendering Strongrooms watertight. 





John Tann’s Watertight Strongroom Construction has 
been submitted to an eighteen months’ continuous 
test under water, and the result has demon- 


strated the completeness of this protection, whether 


against general dampness, flood, or the firemen’s hose. 














Edward Tann, Founder 1795 JOHN TANN LTD., 117 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
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At pavement level the black armour- 
plate glass is 1 in. thick, in order that it 
shall be sufficiently strong to resist hard 
knocks. Elsewhere it has a thickness of 
only @ in. 

At high level, from the glass-faced fronts 
of the structure, a metal rail is cantilevered 
(see Plate IV), and from this, cradles from 
which window cleaners work, can be 
suspended. I believe that the proprietors 
of the building have arranged a contract 
under which the glass facade and windows 
are cleaned once every fortnight. 

External walls, other than those that 
are faced with glass, are of 4-in. reinforced 
concrete, with an internal lining of com- 
pressed cork 2 in. thick, rendered with 
finely-trowelled Portland cement and 
painted. Externally these walls are 
rendered in white cement at high level, 
and at low level, in the areas, they are 
faced with white glazed tiles 
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THE LANDING ON THE ‘TOPFLOOR at the 
head of the elliptica) staircase (see also page 10). 
Note the ebonite dividing strip in the walls and floor, 
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Preliminary work at the base of the ELLIPTICAL MAIN STAIRCASE, showing the metal 


reinforcement rods in position, 


There is no ordinary plastering on the 
job. All ceilings, ceiling beams, etc., are 
left from wrought wood shuttering, sur- 
faced where necessary, and spray painted. 
Vertical walls are finished with finely- 
trowelled Portland cement, spray painted 
or lined with glazed tiles. 

The floors generally are supported on 
reinforced concrete beams, and are made 
up of a 3-in. reinforced concrete slab, in 
which the panel heating pipes are buried, 
and a layer of pumice concrete in which 


the pipes of the fire-preventing sprinkler 
installation are laid. On this is a t-in. 
slab of compressed cork which, with the 
pumice concrete, serves to insulate the 
floor from the heating pipes in the ceiling 
below. On the cork is laid the floor 
finish, which is either granolithic §rein- 
forced with chicken wire, wood boards, 
or wood blocks. 

The floors of the printing shops in the 
basement, which must resist exceptionally 
heavy traffic, have a covering of special 





As floor or wall coverings Minton Tiles have 

the maximum wearing qualities, there is no absorp 

tion of moisture and no deterioration from heat. 
Send for illustrated literature. 
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Many schemes have been promulgated to render stairways proof against slipping and 


numerous ideas adopted to make them attractive. Tiles made of ‘‘ Alundum”’ combine 
both properties, filling the long-felt want of a product which is not only decorative 
but also possesses the maximum of safety. ‘‘Alundum”’ consists of Bauxite (hydrated 


aluminum oxide) electrically fused at high temperatures. Its two chief properties are 





that of toughness and hardness—the only material of a known greater hardness being 
the diamond. The care exercised during the manufacture of ‘‘ Alundum”’ tile gives a 
product which is not only non-slip under all conditions—wet or dry—but which has 


proved its durability under heavy foot traffic, an important factor in a newspaper 


SL AD Wie TIO 


building, where the wear and tear on the staircases must necessarily be great. The above 
to) A 


photograph illustrates a part of the main elliptical stairway at the ‘“‘ Daily Express” building 


a 


in Fleet Street. The architects, Messrs. Herbert O. Ellis & Clarke, FF.R.I.B.A., specified 
[ “ Alundum ”’ tile not only on the main staircase but also on the service stairways. 
The tile used on the main staircase, which was constructed by Messrs. Art Pavements 
& Decorations Ltd., of ‘ Bianccla’’ terrazzo, were 6” x 4” « }” buff round-nosed 


’ 


“ Alundum”’ tile. ‘‘Alundum”’ is supplied in three main categories—round-nosed and 
straight-edged stair and floor tile, ceramic mosaics and aggregates suitable for 


incorporation either in terrazzo, granolithic or sand and cement flooring. Write for details. 


Regent House, Va QA ; = _ Lie 


Regent Street, 
London, W.r1. 


Sole authorised distributors for Great Britain of non-slip tile made of ‘ Alundum ”’ (product of Norton Company, U.S.A.)\— made in Great Britain and U.S.A. 
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ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEATING 


requires the most economical system 
in order to justify its use. 

The patent Panel system provides the 
maximum of comfort at the minimum 
of running cost. 

Both comfort and economy are in- 
creased by thermostatic control. 

At Fifty Two Cornhill, London 
the warming installation embodies 


these features in their most highly 


heat to an embedded ceiling panel CRI t ; ALL 


system; the panels are controlled by AND COMPANY LIMITED, W.C. 1 
individual room thermostats ENGINEERS FOR MODERN BUILDINGS 


The whole installation operates con- 






developed form. 
An automatically controlled electric 


thermal storage apparatus supplies 


tinuously without attention other than 


periodical inspection. 
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FIFTY TWO CORNHILL 


\=chitects: Messrs. Stanley Hall & Easton & Robertson, FF.R.I.B.A. Consulting Engineer: W. Macintyre, Esq. 


1932. 
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The above diagrams indicate the wide 
variety of Mellowes products. The 
full range is described and illustrated 
in the Mellowes catalogue, which 
will be sent on request. 
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VIELE VV ES MEAL WINDOWS 


Modern buildings demand beautiful windows— Nieliiuas Soria 
windows in which beauty of design is allied to 
lasting service and low maintenance costs... 


offers advanteges that will be 


appreciated :— 


Mellowes Metal Windows were specified for the iat 
Phoenix Theatre, London .. . Mellowes steel OEE Oe 
frames never warp or rattle. At the height of the silicic 
storm they work with the same silent efficiency as on iii lian hia Su ett 
the quietest day, always giving full protection and by our own Motor Transport 
at the same time allowing the maximum penetration Experienced Agents in every 
of light so necessary under present day conditions. town of importance, 


MELLOWES & COMPANY LIMITED SHEFFIELD & LONDON 
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granolithic, the wearing qualities of which 
are reinforced by the addition of metal- 
crete to the aggregate. 

The roofs are covered with asphalt, 
which is laid direct on the 2-in. thick slabs 
of cork that cover the reinforced concrete 
flat. On the roof are the air intake and 
extract, and the washing and warming 
apparatus of the air-conditioning plant, 
the lift motor-room, the domestic water 
tank house, and the coolers for water 
used in certain printing processes. Under 
the lift motor-room is an 18-in, deep 
cavity which acts as a sound insulator, 
and prevents the noise of the motor from 
penetrating to the offices on the floor 
below. Around this pile of machinery is 
built a high wall, which, faced with black 
glass, lends an appearance of added 
height to the building. 

Internally, the elliptical staircase-well 
and landing-walls and floors are lined 
with cream-coloured Biancola. In order 
to split up the large surface areas, and so 
counteract any tendency in the material to 





ed 


crack, should slight movement take place, F 
narrow strips of ebonite are introduced, ‘a 
and the wall and floor coverings are : 


divided into vertical panels. 

The elliptical form of the staircase is 
entirely structural, and the reinforced 
concrete stairway and balustrade were 
screeded in the normal manner, no 
making up being necessary before treads, 








risers, balustrade and landings were er \3 

covered in Biancola. Non-slip tiles are a ~ ; ‘ 

laid _— the wearing edges of the stair Part of the Silvertown RUBBER FLOORING at the new Daily Express building. 

treads, , : : ach Ihe material, which is } in. thick, is in green and white and laid in large sheets, It 
Br. RS. YOREE. was supplied by the India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co, Ltd. 








USEFUL DETAIL SERIES NO. 13 
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INVITATION 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED 
TO ARRANGE A VISIT TO 
LONDON OR LIVERPOOL WORKS 





YOU WILL SEE 
FINE MARBLE WORK BEING 
HANDLED BY CRAFTSMEN 
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Notes on Materials at 
Broadcasting House 


HEN a building is erected to serve an unusual utilitarian purpose ti 

is almost certain that problems of construction will entail interesting 

experiments in new methods and new materials. But such a building, a 

Sactory for instance, presents as a rule no problem of interior decoration. 

It is little more than a shell, and its architecture a plain and straightforward statc- 

ment of facts. The interior has no definite decorative scheme, and the organization 
may be changed, or the equipment re-arranged at will. 

The new Broadcasting House is unique. It ts in essentials a factory for the 

production and reproduction of sound, but it is not sufficient that it shall 

behave perfectly only as a machine: it is considered vital that the artist shall 


derive inspiration from his surroundings, and in consequence some form of 


permanent interior finish or decoration is regarded as an integral part of the 
scheme. In the co-ordination of this and a chaos of complicated mechanical 
equipment lay the architects’ task. 


The exact organization, and the arrangement of mechanical devices and equip- 
ment were determined at the outset, in order that pipes, wires, and ducts 
might be concealed and the interior given a clean and definite form. 

Conclusions arrived at by research in the Savoy Hill days provided a basis for the 
work oj a purely technical nature, but from that source there was little to be derived 
in the way of precedent for the appropriate treatment of the modern broadcasting 
studio. The architects were working on new ground, but their very difficulties had 
the salutary effect of enabling them to exploit new methods and materials, and to 
evolve a new usage for old ones. 


HE acoustic treatment was of 


primary importance; and 

throughout the studios and 

their subsidiary apartments ab- 

sorbent and resonant materials 
were used frankly and were allowed to 
express their functions. 

For general studio purposes it was 
considered that adequate acoustic cor- 
rection was provided by a certain area 
of compressed fibre-board, with sound- 
absorbing qualities, appl’ed to the walls, 
and for the floors a carpet, over } in. 
compressed fibre board, laid on concrete. 

The B.B.C. sound engineers tested 
various types of the material for acoustical 
value—degree of sound absorption and 
quality of tone retained in the sound 
reflections—-and eventually selected four 
wallboards of British manufacture. 

Before the board was applied the 


walls were lined with a_ thickness of 


soft plaster and to this the board 
was held by linoleum cement, and by 
pinning to battens sunk flush with the 
ae 

The boards have a rough texture, and 
a buff colour, and = are sufficiently 
pleasant in appearance to need no 
covering of paint or distemper. This is 
fortunate, for were the natural surface 
not exposed the efficiency of the material 
as an acoustic corrective medium would 
be to some extent impaired. In certain 
cases, however, where the general co- 
efficient of absorption is on the high side, 
a single coat of distemper is used to colour 
the wallboard on the ceiling. 




















For Burning Oil or Solid Fuel 
RITANN NIA 


BOILERS 


Easily installed, simple and economical in oper- 
ation, of high efficiency and great durability. 

Suitable for widely varying types of oil burners. 
Require a minimum of refractory brickwork. 
When supplied specially for oil burning, can readily 
be converted for solid fuel should occasion arise. 
In sizes for 280 to 8,200 sq. ft. of direct radiation. 


Illustrated lists post-tree 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 





Ideal Works, Hull, Yorks 





LIMITED. 


Showrooms : London, Hull, Birmingham 
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The boards are butt-jointed vertically, 
both on the straight and at angles. 
Horizontal joints are covered by narrow 
strips of polished aluminium, painted 
wood or rubber, or are left open, so that 
the wood ground forms the vertical face 
of a shallow groove. 

* x * 

It was decided that in certain rooms 
there must not be the slightest suspicion 
of reverberation, and here the degree of 
absorption provided by the wallboard 
was considered inadequate. 

In the News Studio 4B, for instance, 
where partitions are of pumice concrete 
slabs, reverberation is eliminated by a 
packing of rockwool. 2 in. by 2 in. wood 
studding is applied to the walls to form 
2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. “ squares” in’ which 
the rockwool is held by tightly stretched 
book muslin. Over this, also stretched, 
and acting as a reinforcement, is a layer 
of § in. mesh chicken wire. 

The visible wall covering, a fabric 
formed from interwoven strands of hemp 
and artificial silk, is held at a distance 
from the mesh by } in. plywood cover- 
strips which are tacked to the studding. 

The ceiling is treated in a_ similar 
manner, and the work being of a special 
nature was carried out by an upholsterer, 
who made a remarkably good job of the 
curved returns of the partitions (34, 36, 
6g, and herewith). 





(At right) The News Studio 4B, showing observa- 
tion window to News Editor’s lobby, and peephole 
to corridor doors beyond. By Wells Coates. 
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The floors of these rooms are carpeted 
over } in. compressed fibre boards laid 
on concrete. 

+ + * 

In some rooms certain areas of resonant 
surface were required, and these were 
provided by beat! laminated sheet, applied 
to the walls, and held in position by con- 
cealed screws. 

Beatl is made from white paper impreg- 
nated with liquid synthetic resin syrup, 
dyed to the required shade. The finished 
thickness of the sheet is obtained by 
pressing together between polished stain- 
less steel platens several pieces of the 
soaked paper. Steam heat is applied and 
the material is ‘cured.’ Then the 
platens are cooled by cold water circula- 
tion, and this process imparts a high finish 
to the two faces of the material. The 
effect of the heat and pressure is to cause 
the resin to harden and form, with the 
paper, a solid, hard material in which the 
joints between the sheets are indiscernible. 

The material can be worked in the same 
manner as wood. It is easily sawn, 
drilled, milled or bevelled, and the lustre 
can be restored to the cut edges by simple 
polishing. ‘The colour is constant through 
the thickness of the material, so that the 
edges show the same colour as the faces, 
no matter where they are cut. 

For use as a wall covering the beatl 
sheet is usually fastened to a backing of 
plywood by a cold process adhesive. 

x x * 

A thin, solid wall covering made from 
composition laid on, and united with a 
paper backing so that it can be hung 


The 
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like wallpaper, is applied to the walls 
of corridors, lobbies and cloakrooms on 
several floors. It has a surface that is 
impervious to water and can be washed, 
and it is shock-absorbing to sound. It is 
supplied in a pliable condition and can 
be used, without danger of cracking, on a 
curved surface. It is obtainable in a 
range of fast colours in plain or patterned 
surface, and at Broadcasting House it is 
used with a pattern called Finella speci- 
ally designed by Mr. McGrath with the 
object of refracting light rays in varying 
degrees of intensity (65). 
x * x 

A large proportion of the metalwork in 
door fittings, observation windows, signal 
lights and lighting fittings, is in iridescent 
anodized aluminium alloy. 

The metal undergoes treatment in an 
electric bath similar to that employed for 
producing the normal anodized alloy, 
such as that in the canopy and entrance 
doors to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, but it is allowed to remain in 
the bath for a short time only—about ten 
minutes--and emerges with a bluish iri- 
descent surface, that still retains its metallic 
quality and is, to my mind, much more 
pleasant in appearance than the usual 
variety which, after prolonged immersion, 
takes on a rather lifeless white coating. 





A corner of the Dance-Band Studio B.B., showing 


the small audience balcony. ‘The surrounding 
walls of this balcony are covered with a flax cloth 
of fawn, orange and blue. ‘The metalwork is 


brushed copper. The door is faced with dark 
blue and the balcony front with black synthetic 
resin. By Raymond McGrath 





INDUROLEUM 


three products of Docker Brothers, 
figure prominently in the new head- 
quarters of the new British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


INDUROLEUM 


fireproof and non-slip composition 
flooring has been laid in all the corridors 
and in some of the studios. It is made 
in 20 standard colours, all fast, and has 
excellent hard-wearing qualities. 


INTERIOR CELLUSOL 


is manufactured in both clear and 
pigmented forms and has been used 
throughout Broadcasting House for 
woodwork and metal furniture. 

Being applied by spray quickly and 
economically and being manufactured 
in an almost unlimited range of colours 
it may be counted as a “boon and a 
blessing’ among modern decorative 
materials. 


MUROLEUM 


CELLUSOL 


THE GREEN ROOM 


AN 


Db MUROLEUM 





Architect : Raymond McGrath, B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A° 


The painting of [the Green Room in greys, gpinks and pale greens was carried out entirely in a special eggshell finish 
Muroleum. Muroleum is a washable flat oil paint obtainable in all colours and having a most satisfactory covering capacity. 
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HEAD OFFICE :— 
LADYWOOD, BIRMINGHAM 
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METROPOLITAN 2775. 


LONDON OFFICE :— 
4 & 6 MOOR LANE, E.C.2 
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PROOF 





of the truth of our claim that 
the best roofing of its type... 
1 


Summary of 
a Report 
of tests made on 


“ROK’ — ING 
y 
The DEPARTMENT 
of SCIENTIFIC 
& INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 
Building Research 


Station, 
Garston, Herts. 

















(1) An examination of the probable weather- 
resisting properties of “ Rok” 3-ply Bituminous 
Roofing Felt has been made in comparison 
with other brands; this has included labora- 
tory tests and observations recorded on the 
material during 3} years’ exposure out of doors. 


(2) In respect of each of the several properties 
which have been determined, viz. weight, 
thickness, pliability, content and properties of 
bitumen, and resistance to water and heat, 
“Rok” 3-ply Roofing has been found to bear 
very favourable comparison with the best of 
the other roofing felts examined. 


(3) During exposure to an artificial weather- 
ing process and to normal weathering out of 
doors, of the fifteen bituminous roofing felts 
which have been similarly tested, “Rok” 
3-ply Roofing was found to be the only one 
which exhibited no signs of visible deterior- 
ation, apart from the normal changes in colour. 
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On receipt of a postcard we shall be pleased 
to send the full copy of this report. Write to 


M 


r 
Park Road Works, - Stretford, Manchester. 


Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E.3. 
And at Belfast and Birmingham. 


A. R. Stone. 
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Tubular steel equipment in the dramatic 
effects room is finished with baked enamel 
that has a synthetic resin base. 

In this new medium there appears to be 
a solution to the difficulties of the designer 
who is unable to find a sufficiently durable 
finish for tubular metal work. The 
synthetic resin, apart from its qualities 
of permanence, has advantages over the 
natural product in that it contains no im- 
purities and therefore does not discolour 
the pigment during the process of baking. 

* * * 

In the corridors on the fourth floor, 
above a dado of Australian walnut ply- 
wood, a dressing of coatstone is applied 
to give a textured surface to plain 
plastered walls and ceiling. The coatstone 
is composed of Bath-stone dust mixed with 
a binding medium, and because __ it 
presents a harsh appearance it is used 
here, after being well rubbed down, as a 
hase for two coats of oil paint. 

* * x 

Where a deposit of copper on steel 
is employed for electric light fittings and 
standards, etc., the acids in the steel are 
prevented from acting upon the copper, 
to form an encrustation on the surface, by 
plating the steel with nickel before the 
copper is deposited. 

x * * 

The waiting-room on the eighth floor 
is paved with small square coloured 
ceramic mosaic tiies, laid with narrow 
joints to form a pattern in red, orange, 
white, claret and grey (Plate VI, top). 


* » y 
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The corridor of the studio block at 
sub-basement level has a flooring of blue 
rubber in which is worked a pattern in 
green, red and brown. A unity between 
the corridor and the artists’ waiting-room, 
which is open to it on one side, is suggested 
by a “directional” sense in the pattern 
(Plate VI, bottom). 

The floor of the artists’ dressing-room at 
the same level is covered with a layer of 
bright vermilion rubber. The colour, which 
is a standard one, is particularly pleasing. 

Rubber used in flooring is either 
‘* pressed” or ‘drum cured,” according 
to the method employed in the final 
process of vulcanization. 

Rubber tiles, which are laid individually, 
are in the pressed category, but made-up 
strips of patterned flooring are, as a rule, 
drum cured. The strips can be quite plain 
or they can be inlaid with a_ colour 


pattern before vulcanizing, and it is now 
possible to obtain sheets as long as 75 ft. by 
15 ft. wide—a rubber carpet, in fact, which 
can be made to the architect’s design, 

~ » * 


Strips of heavy imperishable rubber, 
with one curved face, are fitted between 
metal plates to the meeting styles of the 
doors of studios and lobbies to ensure 
tight fitting and silent closing (see sketch). 

a ” ” 


A brown shade of camide, a particularly 
hard form of rubber which is unaffected 
by heat, is used for the top of the “ U ” 
shaped table in the debates studio (70). 

« * * 


But by far the most interesting case of 
the use of rubber occurs in the dramatic- 
effects studio, where it forms the dado, 
skirting, architraves, cover strip to fabric 
wall covering and nosing to fittings (87). 

A 2-in. thickness of rockwool is applied 
to the walls from floor to ceiling, and for 
the main part has a finish similar to that 
in the news-studios, but, owing to the 
nature of the room, the lower part is liable 
to receive hard knocks, so a dado is 
formed in grey rubber, which is perforated 
with holes about the size of halfpennies in 
order that the absorbent qualities of the 
rockwool underneath shall not be seriously 
affected. 








r A sectional detail of the double doors to the Vaudeville 
Studio showing the metal frame and solid teak construction 
and the rubber snubbers and linings. By Raymond McGrath 
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PARK PLACE 
CARDIFP 
TELEPHONE ! 

3766 
2nd May,1932, 


Messre. Nobel Chemical Finishes Ltd, 
SLOUGII, Bucks. 


Dear Sirs 
ré: The Princess Hlizabeth Miniature House. 


F-| RE I feel I should wite and inform you that your 


“Petrumite” ‘Imitation Stone Paint) which I specified for 





the external walls of this House has proved to be a fire 


resisting paint as well a8 4 weatherproofing paint of an 
extremely high quality. 


The walls those subject to the greatest heat of 
the fire, were absolutely preserved by “Petrumite”. I have 
no hesitation whatsoever in saying that this paint saved the 
. main structure of the House and made it possible for me to 
restore the House in time for the Exhibition at Olympia. 

Needless to say the House now restored has been 


again treated with this wonderful product, 


WATER DY fy 
PROOF — 


PETRUM 


IMITATION STONE PAINT 


Manufactured by NOBEL CHEMICAL FINISHES LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


ASSOCIATED WITH IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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The thin rubber cover-strips which run 
horizontally around the room are secretly 
pinned, and glued over the fabric wall 
covering. These strips have two advan- 
tages over painted wood fillets. The 
material being flexible is rolled, and_ is 
therefore obtainable in pieces of great 
length, so no jointing Is necessary, and the 
grey colour is permanent so there is no 
danger of the fabric being damaged by 
careless painting. 

* + * 

The greater part of the floor in this 
room is covered with carpet laid over felt 
on concrete, but sections are left in smooth 
screeded cement, or laid with oak, for 
** floor-sound ” effects (37, 39, 40). 

* * * 

Wallpaper is used as a wall covering in 
the triangular listening-rooms and lobbies 
to studios on the sixth floor, and in order 
correct’ degree of sound 
absorption it is laid over a groundwork 
of 1 in. thick felt. 

* + * 


to obtain a 


In several instances, to give an im- 
pression of height, and to avoid a sense of 
crushing, mirrored glass is fixed to the 
soffits of low openings. 

Mirrors are also used to cover dummy 
windows, placed at unconvincing points 
along some of the corridors, and these have 
the effect of widening the visual space. 

In some of the dressing-rooms a feeling 
of restricted space is counteracted by the 
application of mirror and black glass to 
large areas of the wall surface. 


The 


A CORRECTION, 


In the notes on the new “ Daily Express’ 
building, I said that the surface of the 
concrete floor in the printing shop was 
reinforced by the addition of metalcrete 
to the aggregate. I have since been 
informed that actually the surface finish 
is composed of cement and Duromit, the 
latter being the aggregate. 


’ 


Notes and 
Announcements. 


Owing to the B.B.C.’s decision that 
everything in Broadcasting House must 
he made by British craftsmen, a number 
of things have been specially manufactured 
for the first time, and have now become 
standard. 

The polished woven flax cloth designed 
by Raymond McGrath, and shown in 
Plate I, was specially made by the Edin- 
burgh Weavers, and is now put on the 
market as a standard fabric by them. 
The Edinburgh Weavers also made _ the 
fabric for the settees in Plate V, and for 
the chairs and settees in Plates VI and VIII. 
These are all new designs and are now 
obtainable. 

As trolit, a German cellulose sheet, was 
not available, beatl laminated sheet was con- 
structed for the purpose by Beatl Sales, and 
is now a standard product, obtainable in 
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almost any colour. The yellow doors in 
Plate I are faced with beatl resin sheet, 
and the dado and vertical strip, which 
unites the copper clock and the observa- 
tion window on the north wall, in Plate VII, 
are of beatl mauve-blue synthetic resin 
sheets. Again, the tables shown in the 
upper illustration of Plate VI are veneered 
with yellow beatl. The point of the 
material is that it can be worked in the 
same manner as wood, and with a paper 
backing can be used as a wall material, 
without fear of cracking. The surface is 
impervious to water and is shock-absorbing 
to sound, 


The painting of the room illustrated in 
Plate VIII, in greys, pinks, and pale greens 
has been carried out entirely in Muroleum, 
which is made by Docker Brothers. 
Muroleum is an oil paint with a flat 
finish. It is washable and obtainable in 
all colours. 


One of the most interesting features in 
the whole building are the tiled floors 
illustrated on page 64, and in colour 
in the upper illustration of Plate VI, 
carried out to the designs of Serge 
Chermayeff in 3-in. tiles, by Carters. It 
will be noticed that in the colour plate 
the tiles run up into the skirting. The 
illustration gives some idea of their 
beauty and softness. 


Another floor scheme—by Raymond 
McGrath—is shown in the lower illustra- 
tion of Plate VI. This is in North British 
rubber, and the design aids the walker 
to take the direction required of him. 
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THE TRUSCON FLOOR AND SEC 


HY.RIB IN FRONT AND BACK 
FACES OF BALUSTRADE. 
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HE ‘research of the last twenty-five years has removed acoustical matters from 
the realm of pure conjecture and established the science on a sound and sure basis. 


The scope of the subject has been indicated by a prominent Acoustical 
Engineer in the form of the following table :- 


In modern building, with 
modern economical conditions 
demanding the use of the mini- i aera cla 
mum of materials, sound in- re 


sulation problems have increased Provision of Absorption “Sound 
. . sroper acoustica alc isulation 
considerably and the acoustical Proonditions in dissipation ie 


auditoriums of noise | 


practices employed in the struc- | | 
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¢ ture and decoration of Broad- ae seasons Contact Ain bale 
The grooves and coffers in the plastered surfaces of the walls and ceilings are ACT] "2 OC - demanding correction | noises sound 
not saly decorative Gat by adh om ry the sound waves eliminate echo and aid casting House show how great yr gale a or —" Structural 
the special acoustic plaster in its work. an advance has been made in go ng conanaaciiin ‘vibration 
this latest building science. 
Exterior Interior 


Throughout the  con- sci iad 
struction, decoration and 
equipment of Broadcasting 
House all other considerations were subservient to two essentials. 


w 


(1) The minimising of echo and reverberation and the exclusion of all 
extraneous notses penetrating from the street. 


(2) The prevention of sound transference from one part of the building to 
another. In the central or studio block each individual studio was desivned 
and constructed so as to be completely soundproof. 


The first problem is solved by having sufficient absorption within casy 
reach of the source of sound so that each sound as produced is quickly damped 
down to inaudibility. If the first problem is properly dealt with, the second 
The Vaudeville Studio (B.A ) is naturally rendered much simpler. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEP, 


CIAL CEILING CONSTRUCTION 


Dealing with that portion of the sound which penetrates 
the surface of the material enclosing the room, the second 
problem is to convert the sound energy to other forms in the 
shortest possible time. The ideal material to satisfy both 
requirements is thus one which has a porous surface which will 
allow the maximum of sound to enter and reflect the minimum, 
and whose cellular structure will absorb the maximum and 
transmit the minimum. 


These considerations show the advantage of having a porous 
and cellular screen attached to the underside of the floor to 
protect the denser material of the structure from the sound 
originating in the room below. The suspended ceiling of the 
Truscon Floor catches the sound wave and absorbs it according 
to the nature of the material of which the ceiling is made. The 
sound wave is then converted from a vibration in the air to a 
vibration in the material of the ceiling. All the material in 
the ceiling is thus set in motion, but as the ceiling is free to 
vibrate according to its own period between the points of 
suspension, a large proportion of the vibrational energy is 
transformed into heat within the ceiling without being trans- 
mitted as sound to the structural material of the floor, either 
through the medium of the points of suspension or the air 
behind the ceiling. 


To deal with sounds which originate on the surface of the 
floor, these can be partially restricted by the insertion of a 
cellular material immediately under the floor finish between 
it and the structural floor. That portion of the sound which 
enters the material of the floor cannot be dealt with, because 
that material must be of sufficient density for 
weight-carrying purposes. The only concern 
can be to prevent the direct transference of 
these sound waves to the air of the room 
below. The suspended ceiling will in this case 
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1932. 
at Broadcasting House 


The TRUSCON system of floor and ceiling construction 
was adopted throughout Broadcasting House as offering the most 
adequate and economic solution to the requirements of the 
Architects and Acoustical Engineers. 


The ceilings, in addition to having the practical value of 
sound proofness, are in many instances decorative, even in the 
case of plain ceilings which serve the double purpose of 
soundproofing plus the masking of the various services which 
are placed between the structural floor and the finished ceiling. 


The area of Truscon Floor used in Broadcasting House 
amounts to approximately 12,000 yards super, the normal 
construction of the ceilings and the upper soundproofing being 
indicated on the detailed drawing reproduced below. 


In addition to the Truscon Floor construction, The Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., were responsible for the design and 
construction of the mansard roofs, concrete balcony steppings 
and balustrading, the construction of which is shown on the 
drawing reproduced here. 


The construction of the main ceiling in the concert hall, the 
contour of which is of bold conception as will be seen from the 
photograph, presented many difficulties owing to the care which 
had to be exercised to prevent reverberation. In addition to being 
ornamental, the main projections which appear as beams across 
this ceiling form ducts which are part of the complicated system 
for which Messrs. Carrier Engineering Co. Ltd. were responsible. 


The whole of the work was carried out to the instructions 
of Colonel G. Val Myer, F.R.I.B.A., and M. T. Tudsbery, 
Esq., M.I.C.E. 
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The general principle of the suspended ceiling 
is the best that can be devised in floor con- 
struction. Its total efficiency will depend upon 
the nature and weight of the material used for 
this purpose. 


Ordinarily a plaster on metal lathing is 
sufficient for domestic purposes; but where special 
cases have to be dealt with, in the studios of 
Broadcasting House, then the thickness of this 





















































ceiling may be increased. This has been done FE 








with success by backing up the suspended ceiling 
with an inch or two of weak pumice concrete. 


Further refinement can be obtained by the use 
of an acoustic plaster for the material of the ceiling, 
or by the insertion of a cellular quilting between 
the suspended ceiling and the Truscon Floor. 
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THE 


THE LIFT INSTALLATION 


at Broadcasting House 


he six Electric Lifts in this building were installed by Waygood- 
Otis, Ltd. Each of the four main Passenger Lifts will raise 20 
persons at a speed of 400 feet per minute for a travel of over 100 ft. 
Control is by Car Switch, and the machines are of Geared 
Main Motor Micro Type, operated by Unit Multi Voltage. 


UNIT MULTI VOLTAGE CONTROL 


Multi Voltage Control is best described as a system of control 
where the speed of the Lift motor is controlled by varying the 
voltage supplied to the armature of this motor by means of a 
Motor Generator, and thus the inherent disadvantages of Resistance 
Control are eliminated. 

Rapid and smooth acceleration and retardation are provided, 
and this is definite and constant in operation at all loads in both 
directions, and high speed travel is possible without discomfort 
to the passengers. 

Each Lift is provided with a Motor Generator Set, driven 
by an‘Induction Type Motor with an exciter, which supplies 
Direct Current to the Lift Motor and Generator fields, and also 
to the brake coil and controller magnets. 

The Motor Generator is stopped and started by remote 
control from a switch in the Lift car and the armature of the Lift 
motor is connected to the Generator armature, which supplies 
the Lift motor with a graduated voltage determined by the strength 
of the Generator field. 

The Generator field has in series with it a resistance which 
is cut in or out by accelerating switches on the controller. 

When the Lift is started, the Generator field is strengthened 
automatically, thus gradually accelerating the Lift motor until full 
speed is reached. To slow down, the operations are reversed, 
and prior to the application of the brakes, the Lift motor is practi- 
cally stopped by the introduction of a dynamic braking effect, 
thus minimising wear on the brake shoes. 


POWER FACTOR CORRECTION 


In order to reduce the free running losses of Motor Generator 
Sets operated from Alternating Current, advantage is taken of 
modifying the connections of the stator of the driving motor in 
conjunction with an operating switch on the starter which auto- 
matically reconnects the windings of the Motor Generator Set. 
This device, besides improving the power factor, effects also a 
saving iil Current consumption. 


MAIN MOTOR MICRO 


With Unit Multi Voltage Control, it is possible to obtain 
micro levelling without the usual auxiliary levelling machine, 
and this is known as Main Motor Micro equipment. The Motor 
Generator Set is provided with two shunt fields. One operates 
in conjunction with the main controller to give contract speed; 
the other, which is a high resistance field, operates alone in conjunc- 
tion with the micro controller governed by the levelling switch, 
and this allows the motor to be run with complete safety for levelling 
with the landing gates open. 

Each car is fitted with an Illuminated Call Indicator controlled 
from pushes at the landings. Up and Down pushes are fitted 
at the intermediate floors and single pushes at the terminal floors. 
Pressure on a landing push advises the car attendants of the floors 
at which passengers are waiting and also the desired direction of 
travel. The attendant of one car proceeds to the floor indicated, 
and when a stop is made at this floor, the corresponding light in 
the other car is automatically extinguished. 

Position Indicators are in the form of model cars which show the 
position of the car in the Lift well, and direction of travel of each Lift. 

The cars are of steel construction, and the design is relieved 
with fluted corners. 

Two-speed three-leaf doors were selected to protect the 
entrances to these Lifts, owing to their silent operation, quick 
action and the wide opening obtained. 

Two Goods Lifts are also installed, controlled by car switch, and 
they are capable of raising one ton. These machines are provided 
with auxiliary micro self-levelling equipment, which ensures that the 
car is brought level with a floor and that this level is maintained. 


enue WAYGOOD-OTIS LTD. sss is 


LIFT MAKERS 
534 & 35 FETTER LANE, LONDON, €:..£.4 
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MULTI VOLTAGE LIFT WITH WAYGOOD-OTIS MAIN MOTOR 
MICRO SELF LEVELLING 


In this installation, every necessary 
precaution was taken to eliminate notse which 
might interfere with the broadcasting and this, 
together with Multi Voltage equipment, 1s the 
highest development in Lift Control. 
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INSTALLATION ofr AIR CONDITIONING 


August 1932. 


EQUIPMENT 


BROADCASTING HOUSE 


S is now generally known, the 
Studios at Broadcasting House are contained 
in a central tower, which, for acoustical 
reasons, is shut off from the rest of the 
building, and also the outside atmosphere. 
Mechanical ventilation is therefore essential, 
but it was decided to go a step further and 
provide complete Air Conditioning equipment. 
This means that both the temperature and 
humidity are at all times maintained at those 
values consistent with maximum comfort for 
the occupants, thus ensuring that the artists 
shall not suffer physical discomfort from what 
would otherwise be a vitiated atmosphere. 


These conditions of temperature and 
humidity are maintained irrespective of the 
outside weather or the number of people in 
the Studios. 


The four main Air Conditioning plants 
each serve a number of Studios. For this 
reason specially designed sound-deadening 
apparatus had to be embodied in the ducts 
to prevent the intercommunication of sound 
between the various Studios. 


Due to the “air-tight” construction of 
the central tower, both supply and extract 














Illustration of Control Board with Indicating Lamps 
and Thermometers 
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Side view of the Carrier Centrifugal Refrigerating Machine for cooling the water supplied 
to the Air Conditioning plant 


systems have been provided for each Studio, which involved the installation 
of over 100 tons of sheet metal ducting throughout the building. Most of 
this ducting is concealed in the false ceilings over the corridors outside the 
Studio tower and is therefore invisible to visitors. 


In addition to the main Air Conditioning plant, there are a number of 
subsidiary supply and extract systems for serving the various offices, cloak- 
rooms and lavatories throughout the building. 


Oil-fired boilers, capable of raising 14,000 lb. of steam per hour, are 
provided to serve not only the Air Conditioning and Ventilating plants, but 
also the accelerated hot-water radiator system, including 840 radiators 
distributed throughout the various offices. 


A Carrier centrifugal refrigerating machine, having a capacity equivalent 
to the freezing of 200 tons of water per day, is provided for supplying the 
main Air Conditioning plants with the necessary cold water for cooling 
the incoming air during the greater part of the year. 


In all there are 32 fans handling 614 tons of air per hour, 16 pumps 
delivering 641 tons of water per hour under pressure, 54 Electric Motors 
having a combined capacity of 504 h.p., sheet steel ducting weighing 120 tons 
and 60 independent automatic controls. 

All this material has been welded by engineering skill into one automatic 
Air Conditioning equipment to maintain equable atmospheric conditions in 
Broadcasting House throughout the year. 


(arrier [ngineering (Ompany |td 








24 Buckingham Gate, London. 


Offer a Complete Engineering Service for Architects. 
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SOUND PROOF OBSERVATION WINDOWS 


at Broadcasting House 
Designed by A. Wells Coates, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., Manufactured by James Gibbon: Ltd 


(>. the many examples of special purpose metal work supplied to the Studio Block in 


Gibbons Anodium, we have chosen to illustrate the double glazed curved bay OBSERVATION 
WINDOWS to Studio 6A for the sake of several points of technical interest which their 
design reveals. 

The problems which confronted the Architect--Mr. Wells Coates—and his solution of 
them are tabulated below. 








The Problems: 


1. To provide the maximum range of vision 
from the listening-room side. 


2. The maximum of sound insulation, by double 
glass and air space, consistent with minimum loss 
by structural members of the visual range (above). 


3. The elimination, by special glazing methods, 
of any risk of condensation between panes. 


4. To provide a neat and rigid fixing arrange- 
ment to walls which are treated on both sides 
with 3” acoustic building board (a soft and 


compressible material). 


ANODIUM iridescent finish was 
essentially modern appearance. 


James Gibbons Ltd. 
Wolverhampton 


Ixviti 


selected for its 


The Solutions :—- 


1. (See Isometric). Wide splays, both at jambs 
and at cill, lined with ANODIUM over acoustic 
building board. Projecting curved bay design, 
double glazed in both planes. 

2. (See section H-H). The interior air space 
was successfully reduced to ,°,” and the build-up 
of the curved cill member on steel core provides 
the essential glazing requisites within a minimum 
sight line. 


3. (Glazing methods are shown in sections). 
Note the deep glazing beads; the use of sound- 
damping felt; the air sealing by mastic and the 
inclusion of wood inside fillet, for the absorption 
of mastic-solvent oils. Sealed valves were also 
included for the insertion of desiccating com- 
pounds, if found to be necessary. 


4. The whole window is carried by the cantilever 
design of the steel cill core, which has inward 
extending legs built into wood frames mounted 
in the central masonry core of the walls. This 
structure is covered by the sheet ANODIUM 
reveals, which are designed to be “telescopic” so 
that the yielding wall surface is clipped and 


compressed between them. 
weight, its finish and 


light permanent 
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>ver in the editorial columns) 6 off. 
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Double Glazed Observation Windows of various types, 10 off. 





Stile plates ; peep-holes and furniture to doors. ; 
. ile plates ; peep-hole furniture Secs, CaAnTiLEvEr 
. ° i Fixing Lucs 
and Elevating and Rotating Table to Dramatic Effects Studio. au 


Under other Architects we supplied:—Rims and Plates to Signal Lights, 300 off. Furniture 


n and to Special Doors. 


G | B B O N S Fisher St., cede aaa 
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THE ACOUSTIC & DECORATIVE PLASTERWORK 


A. Broadcasting House 
acoustic requirements  dic- 
tated to a great extent the 
character of the interior. 

The choice of materials, 
wall finishes in particular, 
was determined within de- 
finite limits at the outset 
and in nearly all cases special 
acoustic plaster, applied by 


Marshall & Company, was 











employed as a covering on brickwork and pumice concrete. 


In certain studios the plaster was used as an acoustic groundwork for special decorative 


materials but in others it serves both acoustic and decorative functions. A particular instance is 








the Orchestral Concert Studio (top photograph) designed 
by Lt.-Colonel G. Val Myer, F.R.I.B.A., where grooves 
and coffers in the plastered surfaces are not only decorative 
but by breaking up the sound waves eliminate echo and 


so aid the acoustic plaster in its work. 


In all cases where voids occur behind the plaster- 
work they are treated with special acoustic filling; in 
the Religious Studio, designed by Edward Maufe, Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A., for example, the plaster shells of the columns 
at the altar are tightly packed with a sound-absorbent 
filling. A view of the Religious Studio is shown in the 


lower photograph. 


MARSHALL & COMPANY 


DECORATIVE AND FIBROUS PLASTER CONTRACTORS 


210 SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, 


LONDON, W.6 
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BROADCASTING HOUSE 


INSULATION - DONNACONA 


The selection of internal wall coverings at Broadcasting House was governed 
by acoustic and esthetic requirements, and where a wallboard has been 
used it has been subjected by the B.B.C. engineers to rigorous tests for 
degree of sound absorption and quality of tone retained in sound reflections, 
and has satisfied the architect as to its good appearance. 


Donnacona has a unique 
acoustical characteristic. 
It will be seen from the 
graph below, prepared 
from the tests made by 
the B.B.C. engineers, that 
absorption coefficients at 
various frequencies ar2 
practically constant. 











PRESS LISTENING HALL—NO. 1. 





Donnacona has a warm buff colour and a pleasant rough texture. It has 
been used in the studios in a natural state, without the application of any 
decorative medium, in large standard size sheets butt-jointed vertically. 
Horizontal joints are either left open so that the studding, to which the 
boards are pinned, forms the rear face of a shallow groove, or they are 
covered by strips of rubber, painted wood, or polished aluminium. 

The photograph of Studio 8B—the Debates Studio—shows the effect of 
such jointing. 

The photograph of the Press Listening Hall shows the material used on a 
curved surface. 

Donnacona is a British product, made in Canada from spruce fibre. 





STUDIO 8B [DEBATES]. Donnacona has been used in the Press Listening 
Halls, and Studios 6A, 6B, 7B, 8A and 8B 


Li ees 








Sole Importers and Wholesale Distributors for United Kingdom and Irish Free State : 


Che ME RC HANT TRAD ING (COM PANY Limited 


Telephone : LONDON WALL 3487. 52 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Telegrams : “ THEMETRACO, Stock, LONDON.” 
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SPECIAL DECORATIONS at Broadcasting House 


carried out under’ the direction 







and to the designs of Raymond 
McGrath, Esq., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., by 


TROLLOPE & SONS 








- 
Studio B.A. (Vaudeville) 


The photograph and key drawing reproduced above furnish a brief 
description of the materials employed in the construction and 
decoration of Studio B.A. 
1. Double entrance doors in solid teak, cellulosed metal 
framing and yellow Beatl veneer, hung on floor springs; 
{rubber meeting stiles adjusted to j,”. A detail photo- 
graph of these doors is also reproduced on this page. 
2. Double glazed sound-proof observation window in 
cellulosed meta! frame. 
3. Stage door. Door reveal panelled with black Beatl sheet. 
4. Spotlight turret with metal vane supporting spot lamp 
5. Folding stage screens with continuous piano hinges, 
faced with yellow and black Beatl. 
6. Synchronous clock with Beatl dial and veneered mark- 
ings of the same material. 
7. The permanent stage, covered with building board, 
felt and carpet. 
8. Black Beatl dado veneered on 9mm. Gaboon mahogany 
plywood. 
9. Band of yellow Beatl veneered on plywood. 
10. Butt jointed sheets of building board cemented direct 
to plaster face. 
11. Polished flax fabric stretched over lined felt. 
12. Signal light covers in aluminium alloy. 
13. }” cellulosed tubular railings. 
14. Black cellulosed circular column. 
15. Ceiling lighting globes in safety wired envelope. 
16. Specially constructed ceiling with acoustic correction. 
17. Main floor covered with building board, felt and carpet. 
18. Specialremovable skirting concealing microphone wiring. 
19. Thermostatic control. 
In addition to Studio B.A. we were also entrusted with the complete 
fitting and decorations of Studio B.B. (Dance Music) with adjoining 
Listening Rooms, Waiting Room and Artists’ Dressing-rooms, two 
Press Listening Halls, the Green Room; furniture for Reception 
Room-—-ground floor. Furnishings and Furniture for Assistant 
Controller’s Room; third floor Waiting Room; Studio 3D, third 
floor; Control Cubicles, seventh floor, and the Staff Restaurant 
. . «. « «. . . all under the instructions and to the designs of 
Raymond McGrath, Esq., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 


TROLLOPE & SONS 


Branch of Trollope & Colls, Limited, 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.| 
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THE DECORATION and 
ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
of Studios 3E and 3A 


., the decoration and acoustic 
treatment of Broadcasting House Studios 
the most careful selection of available 
materials was necessary in order to obtain 
effects pleasing to the eye as well as to the 
car. The specialized studios illustrated 
were lined with TenTesT, cemented in 
intimate contact with the wall or ceiling 
behind it. The natural tint and texture of 
the material contributes to the eminently 
successful results obtained, without any 
attempt at colouring or disguising its 
surface. 


It is interesting to note the treatment 
of the ventilation inlet pan in the Religious 
studio; it is faced with TenTesT, as is 
the remainder of the studio, and serves 
most decoratively as a clock, the numerals 
being applied direct to the TenTesT. 





The Religious Broadcast Studio designed by 
Edward Maufe, Esq., F.RI.B.A. 


The amount of absorption over a range 
of frequencies varying from 100 to 4000 cycles 
per second is practically constant, its value being 
approximately 25 per cent. The actual reverberation 
periods of the two studios referred to are: 


Studio 3A. Children’s Hour & Dance Band 0.6 sec. 
Studio 3E. Religious Broadcasts .. -« OBece. 


These figures are based on a frequency inter- 
mediate between 500 and 1000 cycles per second. 


The TenTesT Company’s Technical Depart- 
The Children’s Hour and Dance Band Studio ment 1S at the disposal of Architects interested 
designed by Serge Chermayeff, Esq. in acoustical problems. 





Deadens noise. Resists damp. 


Speeds up 


construction. 


Prevents 
condensation. 





An Empire Product. 


THE TENTEST FIBRE BOARD C® (1929) L 


Holborn 8018-8019 ASTOR HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 *‘ Fiboard, Estrand, London” 
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THE DECORATIVE GLASSWORK 


at Broadcasting House 


T.. mere transparent filling of windows is today the least 
interesting function of glass and there is not a single type of building in 
which the generous use of glass is not an advantage, from a decorative, hygienic, 
or plain utilitarian point of view. Together with steel, glass reflects the 
temperament of today, with its passion for slim and graceful practicability, 
and it is being realised that at the hands of designers who are even vaguely 
familiar with its technical aspects, it is an easy matter to obtain by means 
of glass, effects of the highest decorative and practical value, with the 
minimum of expenditure. ..... 


Broadcasting House shows some interesting examples of practical 
design and craftsmanship in various types of glass. Mr. Raymond McGrath, 
A.R.I.B.A., who is responsible for the design of the decorative glasswork, 
has introduced various ideas never before attempted by glassworkers, as for 
instance “the moon and stars” mirror effect in the Press Listening Hall No. 2. 
A wonderfully radiant effect has here been obtained by Brilliant Cutting and 
Silvering a very unusual type of ribbed glass. 


Mr. McGrath has also succeeded wonderfully in his endeavour to 
give an enlarged appearance to the restricted spaces available for the various 
small dressing-rooms, etc. This has been achieved by the dexterous use of 
vast mirrors and black glass to cover the walls. 


In those places where whole walls are covered with mirror, true 
reflection is only obtained by the 
most careful and expert fixing of 
the glass to the wall, and where 
several mirrors butt up together, 
the most exact preparations 
must obviously be made to the 
wall to ensure uniformity over 
all the sections of mirror. In 
the case of black glass, both 
screws and mastic are used, while 
the mirrors are treated with a 
special backing which is not 
affected by moisture. 





In addition the mirrors at 
the B.B.C. were backed with 
layers of B.P. board as an extra 
precaution against damp and also 
for soundproofing purposes. 


The difficulties that have 
beset both designer and practical 
man will, from the foregoing, 
be readily appreciated. How 
competently those difficulties 
have been met and overcome 
may be seen at Broadcasting 
House. 


PUGH BROTHERS LID. 


Craftsmen in Glass 


10 ALLEN STREET, GOSWELL ROAD, E.C.1 











Moonand Stars effect ,BrilliantCuttingand Silvering onribbed glass 


Mirror with Brilliant Cutting to forma decorative clock dial 
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“BP.” INSULATING BOARD 


at BROADCASTING HOUSE 


“B.P.” Insulating Board 





has many qualities to __ a" BP BOARD 


commend its use in 


BEATL SWEET ON 


modern building con- 
Qmm MANOCANY DLY 


struction. It has a 
very even absorption 


of sound at all useful 





frequencies, is an ex- 


cellent thermal insula- 





tor, and has great Studio B.A. Architect :_ Raymond McGrath, B.A., A.M.I.C.E. 
rigidity and strength; 


the bitumen lamina- 





tions exclusive to “B.P.”’ Board 








make it highly efficient in its 
resistance to damp. It is used to 


eliminate vibration in the construction of the walls 





to Studio B.A. and in the construction of the suspended ceiling beneath 











the gallery in the same studio (see section drawing on right and 

detail of ceiling construction below). As a protection against damp 

it is also used as a backing to all the decorative and other mirrors throughout Broadcasting House. 

It has been used with complete success as a surface lining for walls and ceilings in Cinema auditoria throughout 

the country, ensuring most satisfactory acoustical conditions. For purposes of decoration it is manufactured with a 
tat smooth surface on one 


side, and a pleasant 





rough texture on the 


—=4 


reverse. 




















ene EE Pa | Eee! NOTE 





“B.P.” Insulating Board 


has been tested ex- 









































| 
| 
| 
l 
. : 
te | | ; haustively at the Build- 
im Bis al ; BP BUILDING BOARD ; ; 
| | | r ing Research Station, 
| iif | A ‘ ’ 
| a | | and a full copy of the 
1 
te | | | report will be for- 
kt —-— : 
| | ana | wardea on _ request. 
(—E— EE sae pam | 
| Paeieeearreen etnies SRR ) 





Sole Distributors for Great Britain and Ireland: 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LTD., RRS ed pincers 


CARPENTERS ROAD, STRATFORD, E.15 


PHONE: AMHERST 4444 (10 Lines) Telegrams : Gliksten, Phone, London 


BRITISH BOARD 
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&£.G.C. LIGHTING 


at Broadcasting House 












Pinas: valves have contributed materially to 
the success of broadcasting throughout the world and it 
is meet that OSRAM lamps should now be employed to 
illuminate many of the studios, offices and corridors at 
the new B.B.C. Headquarters. 





In the corridors there is half a mile of luminous 
cornice lighting, specially made to suit the run, rise and fall 
of the corridors, landings, etc. The lighting trough is 
made up from units arranged in a continuous run to 
provide an unbroken line. Each section houses two 
lamps and has a removable front to facilitate cleaning, 
lamp renewals, etc. The visible metal work has a light 
buff cellulose finish. 












G.E.C. lighting fittings incorporating British made 
*‘ Britalux ” glassware were supplied for office lighting; 
and the waiting rooms, cloakrooms, etc., are illuminated 
by totally enclosed “ Britalux” units 8 to 10” in 
diameter with white painted metal work. Nearly one 


thousand of these units have been installed. 


















Above : Two views of the corridors showing 
sections of the luminous cornice lighting. 


Left : A view through one of the offices at 
Broadcasting House. 


About fifty miles of Pirelli-General 
cable has been used for the electrical 
wiring. Magnet conduit and accessories 
are used in certain parts of the building. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
MAGNET HOUSE : KINGSWAY - LONDON : W.C.1 





Branches throughout Great Britain and in all principal markets of the world 
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LIGHTING 


in the Studios 





at Broadcasting House 


.. some of the principal 
studios at Broadcasting House 
the Architects employed special 


G.E.C. lighting systems. 





In studio 8A (Military Bands and Orchestras) special lighting fittings were made to the 
designs of the Architect, Serge Chermayeff, Esq., and a photograph of this studio is here 
reproduced. The fittings, in coloured flashed opal glass and polished aluminium alloy, are 
combined with the circular ventilation inlet pans at the ceiling level and produce decorative banjo 
shapes. The two dummy windows shown on the left-hand side of the photograph are artificially 


lighted and balance real windows in the opposite side of the studio. 


Electrical Contractors: Troughton & Young, Ltd., Knightsbridge, London 


TRE GENERAL ELECTRI. CO@., LID: 


HEAD OFFICE: 
MAGNET HOUSE : KINGSWAY - LONDON : W.C.1 


Branches throughout Great Britain and in all principal markets of the world 
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TECHNICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


at Broadcasting House 


l. a walk through the various 
studios at Broadcasting House one is 
immediately interested by the special 
technical equipment—strange in shape, 
ingenious in design and manufacture. 


DRAMATIC EFFECTS 
STUDIOS 6D & 7D 


The accompanying photograph is 
a view of one of the Dramatic Effects 
studios, and shows the counter- 
balanced suspension microphone de- 
signed by Wells Coates, Esq., Ph.D., 
B.Sc., B.A., and manufactured by 
Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner Ltd. The 
fitting is composed of :—Polished Steel, 
Gunmetal, and Elektron Metal, the 
exposed parts being finished in Synthetic 
Baked Grey Enamel ; it is fitted with 
Ball-bearings, and Vulcanite face-friction 
Adjustable Action, on pivoted and 
counter-balanced arms, so arranged that 
the microphone can be placed at any 
desired point in the space of the room 
and remain there in perfect balance. 


Other fittings manufactured by 
Starkie Gardner Ltd. to the designs of 
Mr. Wells Coates include :—Extensible 
and Swivelling wall microphone fittings 
and swivel chairs in the News Studios 4a and 4b ; upholstered Tubular Stee! Chairs in Dramatic Control 
Rooms Nos. 1 and 2, and speak-back microphone fittings in Studios 6e and 7e. 


Fittings manufactured to the designs of Raymond McGrath, Esq., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., include :— 
Standard desk microphone fitting ; Tripod and Counter-balance microphone fitting ; the special Endless-Chain 
standard microphone fitting in'Studio B.A.; and the Column Plinths in nickel-blacked Gunmetal for Studio B.A. 


J. STARKIE GARDNER LTD. 


CRAFTSMEN IN ALL METALS 


SOUTHFIELDS, LONDON, S.W.18 
Phone : PUTNEY 5721 (3 lines) 
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THE LIGHTING OF BROADCASTING HOUSE 


Messrs. Best & Lloyd Ltd. have carried out 
the lighting fittings in those parts of Broad- 
casting House for which Mr. Raymond 
McGrath has been responsible. 





These fittings comprise : 
(a) Vaudeville Studio B.A. 
(1) Three ceiling fittings in the form of hemi- 
spherical bowls of sandblasted glass. 

These bowls are in satin-silver frames fixed to 
mirror discs on the under-sides of the ventilation 
baffles. 

The glass is enclosed in a wire envelope to prevent 
accident to the users of the studio. 

(2) Aseries of porthole lights over the ground-floor 
seating. 
(3) A series of shaded programme lights on the 
balcony front. 
(b) Warting Room. 
Bent metal lighting troughs giving indirect lighting 
for general purposes and reading. 
(c) Corridors and Listening Rooms. a (1) 
Bulkhead ceiling fittings. j}—— 14" —__ 
(d) Artists’ Dressing Rooms. 
Wall brackets in chromium plate, with cylindrical glass covers. 
(e) Studio B.B. (Dance Band). 
Two ceiling pendants consisting of 20” white opal glass spheres 
with wire envelopes suspended on brushed copper rods. 
(f) Press Listening Halls. 
(1) A shovel-shaped ceiling fitting in bent metal giving general 
indirect lighting. 

(2) Bent glass lighting panels in satin-silvered frames. pike : ges bp “tras 
(g) Green Room. ‘ pay rept mabey FORMING 
Trough ceiling lighting consisting of bent lengths of double 3a;¢ covetoto with 
flashed green glass supported on curved green cellulosed succr wetar wetoro 


brackets. TO UPRIGHT E BASE & 
WEIGHTED wiTu LEAD 


COUNTERWEIGHT WITH 
PUSH BUTTON SWITCH 
WIRING ELEX DASSES 
INStOE 4%” DIAM 
FLEYytBLre CASING 
CARRYING COUNTER- 
WEIGUT &€ LIGHTEITTING 





| 
| | 
(e—— >> L 





(h) Assistant Controller’s Room. 
(1) A lighting standard in brushed copper with 
an adjustable globe as illustrated and detailed. 

(2) A desk lamp in brushed copper fitted to a 
tubular metal glass-topped desk. 


BEST & LLOYD LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 40 GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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CARPETS 


Made by John Crossley & 
Sons Limited of Halifax and 
London, used throughout 
Broadcasting House. 


N ocnine can knit to- 


gether the component parts of 
a decorative scheme more suc- 


cessfully than a fine carpet. 


The Concert Hall, Council 
Chamber, Vaudeville - Studio, 
Dance Band Studio, Green 
Room, Press Listening Halls, 


Production Studios, and many Above: The carpet in the Council Room is a heavy 
cloth with a rich and thick pile in a beautiful stippled 
effect of taupe and powder blue; the quality is one of 
are carpeted with Crossley Crossley’s many plain Wilton and Saxonies. 


offices at Broadcasting House 


products. ; 
Below: A view across the Green Room. The carpet 


here is another plain Wilton in a rich shade of chocolate 
brown produced in a quality made from a fine worsted 
yarn. 


—_— blend, store, spin, and dye their 


own carpet yarns, as well as the jute, hemp, and cotton yarns 


for the back of their goods. 


Their machinery is capable of producing a great 
range of qualities and designs; Scamless Baroda Saxony, 
Tuscan, Florence, Genoese, Saxton and Umbrian Axminsters, 
Kashgar Seamless Tufted Axminsters ; Plain Seamless Wiltons and 
Saxonies up to 15 ft. wide, Bengal and Dakhara Jacquards ; Lotus 
and Oriac Chenilles. 


Many subtle dyes are to be seen at Broadcasting 
House, perhaps the finest of which is the powder blue and 
taupe stipple in the Council Chamber. 


OBTAINABLE FROM THE LEADING FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS 


JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS LIMITED 


HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 20 KING EDWARD STREET 
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From the original design for FINELLA by Mr. Raymond McGrath, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 
showing the toolings and their arrangement 


FINELLA 

wall covering has been designed to produce a modern 
wall of interesting texture, which will enhance the 
play of light and shade over large unbroken surfaces. 
An abstract design such as that which has been 
employed has a structural and architectural value 


which is needed in modern intcriors. 


FINELLA 
is made in a range of beautiful colours; it is impervious 


to moisture, and can be washed ; it is pliable and 





Artists’ Dressing Rocm at B.B.C. Hcuse, shcwing the lighting cnd can be hung on curved surfaces, also it 1S solid and 
FINELLA wall-ccvering. Architect fcr the interior, Mr. Raymond ‘ ‘ 
McGrath, B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A. will withstand hard wear. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS, LTD. 


Showrooms : 52-55 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 6 & 7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3. 








SPECIAL 
FURNITURE 


at Broadcasting House 


Moser A. H. Parker Ltd. 
were entrusted with the production 
of much of the special furniture 
designed by Raymond McGrath, 
Esq., B. Arch., A.R.I.B.A., and 
Serge Chermayeff, Esq., for many 


of the offices and studios. 


The top illustration shows 
in Mr. 
English walnut 


the 


Eckersley’s office. 


furniture Roger 


is the wood employed and the chairs 
covered in natural Nigerian goatskin. 
design of the desk embodies two features of 


particular interest; a special swivelling device is 


built in to the left front of the 


Designer : Raymond McGrath 


A. 


33 CAMOMILE 


STREET, 


THE 





are 


The 


desk so that 














Furniture Manufactured by 


ARCHITECTURAL 


REVIEV, 


Au gust 





Designer : Raymond McGrath 


the telephone, when not in use, may be secreted 
out of sight and out of the way. A strip of 
concealed lighting is built into the desk-head 
giving adequate illumination for writing purposes 
without the need for any other source of light. 


In the lower illustration | 


we have the Chairman’s Room 
with a striking design of pedestal 
table 


The writing bed is covered in 


in Australian walnut. 


suede leather, the chairs in 


antique hide. The furnishing 
of this room is completed with 
a circular walnut table with 
bronze base and a combination 
settee bookcase in the same 


wood. 


ha. Peance +. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


BISHOPSGATE, 


Ixxxli 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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STEEL FURNITURE 


at Broadcasting House 


CONDUCTOR’S ROSTRUM, STUDIO 8A (Top right) 

The rostrum incorporates an adjustable music stand and revolving seat, the 
stand being adjustable both laterally and vertically. The metal parts are 
chromium plated. 


WRITING TABLE IN EIGHTH FLOOR WAITING-ROOM 


The table has a laminated top and drawer veneered with Beatl; the tubular 
steel frame is chromium plated (see illustration below and Plate VI editorial). 


STEEL-FRAMED SETTEES, STUDIO 8A 

The illustration reproduced on this page shows the construction of the 
settees in Studio 8A. Other photographs showing steel-framed settees made 
by us appear on pages 54, 58, 64, 69, 70, and Plate V in this issue. 

All the above work was executed by us to the designs of Serge Chermayeff, 
Esq., as also was the horse-shoe Debates Table (see page 68), and the tables in 
the Band Room. 


REVOLVING CHAIRS, BALANCE AND CONTROL ROOM 


To the designs of Raymond McGrath, Esq., B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A., we made 
the revolving chairs in the Balance and Control Room, the tables, trolleys, etc., 
for the Refreshment Room. We illustrate one of the revolving chairs on this 
page. 



























COX AND COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL FURNITURE & MODERN METAL & GLASS WORK 
LOWER RICHMOND ROAD, PUTNEY, 
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LONDON, 








THE 


BETTERWAY 


INTERCHANGEABLE 








If Broadcasting House had been built before 
the advent of the “ Betterway”’ Interchangeable 
System, the selection of a suitable Programme 
Indicator would have been a difficult problem. 
For each daily change in the Broadcasting 
programme every line and every letter on this 
Indicator has to be altered. This is effected 
simply and rapidly the “ Betterway.” 

The most beautiful public building may prove 
inefficient in working if proper means are not 
taken to enable callers to find their way about 
quickly and easily. 

Unless the architect makes provision for this, 


PROGRAMME 
BROADCASTING 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, August 


INDICATORS 
HOUSE 




















his ornate Entrance Hall will, within a few months, 
be disfigured by numbers of small name plates of 
all shapes and sizes, and very often, frankly, ugly. 

All this may be avoided by the installation 
of the “ Betterway” system of Interchangeable 
Indicators. 

These Indicators are in operation at many of 
the most modern buildings in London and the 
provinces, such as Bush House, Adelaide House, 
Vintry House, Unilever House, to name only a 
few, and the same efficient system may be adapted 
to suit every type of new and existing premises. 

Every letter and every line is interchangeable. 


Estimates and designs submitted free for installations to suit your requirements 


BETTERWAYS LTD. 


33 GREAT QUEEN 


srRece YT, 


Ixxxiv 


LONDON, W.C.2 


HOLBORN 
sat Ss 
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STEEL FURNITURE at BROADCASTING HOUSE 


Mac: of the steel furniture at 
Broadcasting House was made to the 
Architects’ instructions by PEL LTD. 
at Oldbury, Birmingham. 


The Nesting Chairs of tubular 
steel, cellulose finished, shown in the 
top illustration were supplied to studios 
at Broadcasting House in London 
and Edinburgh. In the centre illus- 
tration we get a glimpse of Orchestral 
Studio 8A, Broadcasting House, London, 
Architect, Serge Chermayeff. The two 
lower illustrations show armchairs with 
tubular steel frames, finished copper satin 
and chromium plate, designed by Serge 
Chermayeff and made by PEL LTD. 


PEL LIMITED 


WORKS : OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
SHOWROOMS : 15 HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Decorative Fabrics 








Many of the fabrics used for curtains, 
hangings, and upholstery at Broadcasting 
House were supplied by Donald Bros., Ltd., 
and were either made to the architect’s 


OLD GLAMIS 





ae 
FABRICS own design or selected from the standard 


range. 


“* Mowear,” made from South African Mohair yarns, 
has hard-wearing, dust-resisting qualities, and was used 
for upholstery in many studios and as a wall covering 
in the Green Room. 


“Chelsea Stripe,” a heavy-quality, woven-cotton 
fabric with a standard pattern in bars and stripes 
in a range of 4 colours was used for curtains in the 
Green Room (see colour plate No. VIII) and the 
Council Chamber. 


OLD GLAMIS FABRICS are created and produced by 


DONALD Bros. Ltd., DUNDEE 


and can be inspected at the LONDON SHOWROOMS 
ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 287 REGENT ST., W.1 


Supplied only through the leading Furnishing and Upho'stery Estab'ishments. 

















STEEL FURNITURE 
LIGHTING FITTINGS 
SPECIAL METALWORK 








TUBULAR STEEL OFFICE DESK AND CHAIR, IN BRUSHED 
COPPER FINISH. Designed by Raymond McGrath, Esq., 
B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., for Broadcasting House. 

For photographs showing the special Standard Lamps, 

Ash Receptacles and Wall Ash Trays made by us to the 
Architect’s designs, see editorial pages 55, 61, 64, 67. 


EXECUTED BY 
CLEVELAND ART METAL WORKS 
42 HOWLAND STREET 


Mus. 6874. LONDON, W.1 














Broadcasting House 


the TERRAZZO 
STAIRCASES 
and FLOORS 











throughout the building were laid by John 
Cooke and Son of Huddersfield & London 
who have specialised in every type of floor 
construction and floor finishing for over 
50 years. 


This Company have recently intro- 
duced two entirely new types of flooring— 
FLEXOFORM and WUDOLEUM— both 
of which give unlimited scope for colourful 
and distinctive floor decoration, being in 
addition durable, economical, and non-slip. 
The Company has its LONDON OFFICE 


at 70 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 1374. 


JOHN COOKE & SON 


(HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
LITTLE ROYD - HUDDERSFIELD - YORKSHIRE 
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ELBO’S TONGUED & GROOVED CORK PARQUETRY 
in B.B.C. Buildings 
Huddersfield, Falkirk 


Daventry and 
BROADCASTING HOUSE 
| 









Sketch design of (the floor in 
Studio 8A carried out in 5 shades ‘ 
ranging from light birch to ebony. Studio 8A, Broadcasting House Architect : Serge Chermayeff, Esq. 


‘3 Features exclusive to Elbo’s JO H N E L BO 


Cork P: 2 The T: d 
wasn oe Gas kaon 23 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 


of 7 shades of cork to choose from. PHONE HOLBORN 4804 


SPECIAL FURNITURE at Broadcasting House 


The Council Chamber furniture 








(here illustrated) was designed by 
Raymond McGrath, Esq., B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A. The table tops of 
laminated wood veneered with 
Australian Walnut wax polished 
are segmental in form, and are 
supported on circular fluted 
columns of the same wood. To 


the designs of the same architect 





we also manufactured the special 
furniture in the Green Room, The Board Room table and some of the mobile gramophone unit 


cabinets made in ebonised mahogany. 


The furniture in the offices of Mr. Siepman and Major Murray designed by Serge Chermayeff, Esq., 


was also made by us at our London factory. 


D. BURKLE & SONS, LTD. 


174 ELTHORNE ROAD, LONDON, N.19 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
SMALL HOUSES OF THE WATER-COLOURS and ETCHINGS 


LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD of WILLIAM WALCOT 
1750—1820 With an Introduction by 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 





Part I. Exteriors. By Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A. and Appreciations and Nctes by other famous Architects 
This book contains about roo carefully selected 
examples of small houses—both town and country— ONTA INING a yortrait of the Artist 
all finely reproduced to a large size from photo- : ud. : : 
graphs specially taken under the direct supervision an d reproductions of 63 etchings and 
of the author, who has written an illuminating study - “ : - 
of the whole period, dealing not only with the water-colours five of which, as well as the 
purely architectural aspects of the subject, but a ; ’ . ra : 
showing how these charming houses arose from the frontispiece, are 1n colour. The pictures 


social and industrial conditicns of the time. 


are specially selected from the works of a 


Price 21s. net ; Postage 9d. inland. . : ss 
. great Architectural Artist, of whom Sir 


| 
| 
| Part II. Details and Interiors. By Stanley 


c Reginald Blomfield writes : 
Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A., and J. D. M. Harvey, B.A. . . 
;' «Mr. Walcot can challenge the great Italian on 
This volume comprises 100 plates of photographs : oe pa ers Se AE eee 
and measured drawings. It completes a compre- his own ground. No finer draw ng —_ ever | 
hensive survey of the whole subject, and enables made by Piraresi himself than Mr. Walcot’s | 
| architects and art lovers to study it in its entirety. . are artrance . 
The measured drawings have been specially pre- superb water-colour of the entrance to the | 
pared by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey, B.A., while many staircase of Waterloo Bridge.” | 
of the photographs have been taken expressly for 
| the book by Mr. F. R. Yerbury. ; P ‘ . | 
: ; Bound full cloth, gilt, bevelled edges, size 14in. X 1112. 
Price 25s. net; Postage 9d. inland. Price {1 10s. net; postage 15. inland. A few copies 
still remain of the edition de luxe, containing an 
a ry Fa rl ~ ia bl > >) > y “o. - . J o P a oe > 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS original etching signed by the Artist. Price £5 55. 


g QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, | 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. | 
| 


APOLLO 


A MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS 
Price 2[6 Monthly 























A SUPERB PRODUCTION 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS 
COLOUR PRINTS AND OTHER 
FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 





SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Address: 6 ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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Constructed by: Beck & Pollitzer 






































28th, 1932 
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Building Exhibition, Olympia, September 14th 


Design for island site stand for 
THE ADAMITE COMPANY LTD. and REDALON LTD. 
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Architects ; Messrs. Mitchell & Bridgewater, AA.R.LB.A. 


St. Swithun’s School 


embodies everything that is 


best in modern practice. 

Heating and hot 
water supply with automatic 
oil firing equipment ; and 
automatic temperature control 
in every room by magnetic 
valves. 


Electrical equipment 


by Messrs. Grierson Ltd. 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 





London - Liverpool ° Birmingham * Manchester 


Engineers for 


modern buildings 
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Notes on Veneers 


INCE wood was first used for building and decorative purposes it 

has been a source of constant annoyance to designers and joiners, who have 

been compelled to invent all manner of devices in an attempt to control this 

obstinate material, and counteract its tendency to twist, or shrink and swell, 
under changing atmospheric conditions. 

The practice of veneering was evolved in order that use might be made of 
woods that are unreliable in the solid, and also those that are rare and costly, or 
unobtainable in large sheets. Such woods may be cut into veneers and applied 
to laminated board or plywood, at no great expense, to provide a beautiful and 
efficient material. 

The use of veneers is by no means new ; in Tutankhamen’s tomb boxes were 
found covered with choice wood, and for thousands of years the principle of 
slicing rare woods into sheets for the covering and enhancement of a less beautiful, 
but more reliable variety of the same material, has been recognized and practised. 

In the notes on wall coverings in the February number of the REVIEW, I 
stated that most veneers come from abroad, and, with the popularization of new 
kinds, in increasing quantities from the Empire. This is generally the case; the 
bulk of inexpensive veneers come from countries where labour and, consequently, 
culting is cheap, and there are many firms that, without qualification, and with 
the sole interest of making a profit, purchase finished veneers from abroad without 
any understanding of the material that they buy. 

The British manufacturers are justified in their indignation at this procedure, 
not only because their own sales suffer, but because indiscriminate handling of 
veneers, and their recommendation and employment for purposes to which they are 
unsuited, does much to discredit an excellent material. 


EFORE an architect specifies a 

particular veneer he should make 

certain that it is capable of doing 

the work which he intends to 

impose upon it. If he be 
ignorant of the nature of the particular 
wood he should consult a_ specialist. 
Bona-fide veneer-cutting firms are always 
willing to give expert advice, and to act 
upon this may save a great deal of un- 
necessary disappointment and expense. 
For instance, the manufacturers know that 
certain veneers are not suited to all 
methods of polishing. I am told that some 
woods behave perfectly under a wax polish, 
but under a cellulose finish are liable 
to produce surface cracks because the 
coefficient of expansion of cellulose differs 
from that of the wood. 

In earlier times veneers were cut by 
saw and by hand, and were very thick and 
much wood was wasted. Today the log 
or flitch is generally sliced by a knife, or, 
if a large sheet of veneer is required for 
plywood or constructional work, cut in a 
rotary manner by a machine in which 
the complete log, minus its bark, is turned 
as on a spit against the knife, which 
gradually advances towards the log 
as the latter diminishes in size. By 
the latter method, with careful cutting, 
the log may be converted into sheets of 
veneer 10 or 12 ft. long and 6 ft. 
wide, but rotary-cutting as a rule pro- 
duces a wild figure—birch and bird’s-eye 
maple are exceptions—whereas flat cut- 
ting, especially on the quarter, produces 
a figure that is straight and even. 
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Example of No. 15 Ideal Rayrad fitted beneath window. 





No. 15 Idea! Rayrad. 


NATIONAL [ADIATOR (OMPANY 


THE RADIANT RADIATOR 


The Ideal Rayrad is particularly 
adapted to the requirements of modern 
architecture. Fixed on wall or ceiling 
it presents a flat surface to the room 
and can readily be made inconspicuous 
without being buried in the structure; 
it is therefore always accessible. The 
heating effect is rapid and easily 
controlled. 

Smaller pipe sizes are needed, less 
boiler capacity and lower fuel con- 
sumption. 

For schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, factories,residences,etc. 


Full particulars on request. 


LIMITED. 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS 


Showrooms : 





HULL, LONDON, BIRMINGHAM 
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Wood is sawn only when it is either too 
hard or too “curly” in the grain to be 
cut smoothly by a knife, or when a vencer 
of larger dimensions than can be con- 
veniently cut by knife, and not suited to 
rotary cutting, is required. 

Very hard woods, such as tulip wood, 
kingwood, ebony and satinwood, and 
highly-figured woods such as Puerto Rican 
satinwood, figured Spanish mahogany, 
etc., are usually sawn. In fact, as a general 
rule, in this country we saw all wood 
which will not cut smoothly, but on the 
Continent it is the custom to cut almost 
all woods with the knife, and as a result 
the grain is often torn and distressed. 

Flat cutting or slicing is the most 
important method where decorative woods 
are concerned. ‘The selected flitch is fixed 
on a heavy iron table within the machine. 
The knife, which has a length of 7 ft. to 
10 ft., and is capable of very fine adjust- 
ment, is mounted upon a large iron 
carriage which slides backwards and 
forwards across the table. As the machine 
operates the table is automatically raised 
by the thickness of the veneer which is to 
be cut, and the knife, coming forward, 
slices off the veneer, always across the 
grain, in the same way that a plane takes 
off a shaving. 

Oak, mahogany, and walnut are 
generally favoured for veneer work, pos- 
sibly because in the selection of woods 
architects generally give preference to 
those that can be employed both as veneers 
and in the solid. However, it is possible 
by the exercise of a little initiative to use 


‘ 





The 


side by side rare veneers and commoner 
woods to produce excellent results. 

It is well to bear in mind the too often 
overlooked fact that it is impossible, in the 
majority of cases, to obtain a wood that is 
absolutely true to sample, and the archi- 
tect who wishes to be certain of getting 
exactly what he requires should visit the 
veneer factory, select a sheet of veneer, and 
insist that the remainder of his order be 
made up of wood from the same bundle. 
Only by this means can he be sure of 
uniform grain and colour. 

One learns a great deal by visiting the 
mills of veneer cutters, and Messrs. John 
Wright and Sons are always willing to 
conduct architects over their premises 
where cutting operations and almost 
every variety of finished veneer can be 
seen. 

In order that a veneer shall have a 
smooth surface it is sliced on the 
quarter. The diagram below indicates the 
manner in which the log is quartered 
into flitches, and if veneers are cut from 
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A log quartered into flitches from which 
VENEERS are cut. 
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logs converted in this manner a perfectly 
smooth and well-figured surface will be 
produced. 

Before the flitch can be cut it must be 
warmed (steamed or boiled), and great 
skill on the part of the operative is essential 
to the success of this procedure. He must 
know exactly how to treat each individual 
piece of wood, the temperature it requires, 
and the length of time necessary for such 
a temperature to be reached. 

The best solid core for general veneering 
is quartered whitewood, or for the very best 
work quartered Honduras mahogany. In 
such work the core is first cross-veneered, 
with American whitewood or mahogany, 
to prevent the slightest movement of 
the groundwork affecting the surface 
veneer, 

A panel should be veneered on_ the 
reverse side to counteract the pull of the 
face veneer. 

When a plywood or laminated board is 
used as a base for large veneered panels, it 
should have a core of gaboon. 

No surface can be guaranteed to stand 
highly finished shellac polishing. If the 
wood expands or contracts, as it is bound 
to do, and the coefficient of expansion of 
the polish is not identical with that of 
the wood, a surface rupture is certain to 
occur. If the surface be waxed and 
polished there is no danger of such surface 
cracking, and there is no interference with 
a gradual toning down of the wood, nor 
is the natural beauty of the grain impaired 
by glossing over as it is when french polish 
is employed. 
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Architect: E. Morgan Willmott, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 27 Park 


Place, Cardiff. 
Contractors: S. C. 


Taverner & Co., Ltd., Public Works 









and Building Contractors, Westminster Bank Chambers, 


Austin Friars, Newport, Mon. 


DOCKER BROTHERS, ROTTON 


PARK STREET, 


lvi 


BIRMINGHAM, AND 4&6 MOOR 


CELLUSOL” 


AT 
LLANDOUGH 


HOSPITAL 


Docker Brothers have the 
honour to announce that 
the imposing new building 
of the Llandough Hospital, 
Cardiff, designed for the 
Corporation by E. Morgan 
Willmott, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 
is being decorated through- 
out with Dockers’ “Interior 
Cellusol” 


LANE, LONDON 
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DONEGALECARPE I'S 


HAND-TUFTED WOOLLEN ‘MOSAICS’ 

















To cater for those who want individual expression and distinction 

in their Furnishing. These Carpets have been supplied to Royalty, 

Houses of Parliament at Home and Abroad, Official Government 

Residences, Masonic Lodges, Public Buildings, Liners, Hotels 
and Private Residences throughout the world. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL DOMESTIC PURPOSES 


DONEGAL CARPETS ARE MADE TO 
FULFIL THE EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
OF ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS IN: 


ANY STYLE 
ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY COLOUR 


PARTICULARS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 


ALEXANDER MORTON SONS & C 


DENTONHILL WORKS, CARLISLE 


AND AT 
LONDON i noxsorn, £.c.1 BIRMINGHAM 228 nicH strEET 
GLASGOW 1:6 RENFIELD STREET NEWCASTLE « craincer street 
MANCHESTER =:: sprinc GARDENS NEW YORK. 7 west 4oth STREET 


EDINBURGH tapywe tv roab, CORSTORPHINE TORONTO 79 WELLINGTON STREET, w- 
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WOODS 


OA K 


Distributed throughout the world are 


something like three hundred species of 


acorn-bearing trees of which British oak 
is undoubtedly the best from a practical 
point of view. 
British oak, quercus pedunculata and quercus 
sessiliforera, the latter being a darker and 
heavier timber, more elastic and less easily 
split. 

From North America come red oak and 
white oak, the red with an objectionable 
colour, and the white with a figure so 
coarse that it is never used in decent work. 

From the Continent—Austria, Poland 
and Russia—we get a quite good oak; 
from Australia an oak with a monotonous 
figure, full of ‘* blobs.” 

Japanese oak is a dense wood with a 
delicate figure; it is used largely in mass- 
production work, veneering for plywood, 
etc., as the grain and figure are well suited 
to jointing and panelling. 


MAHOGANY 
Perhaps the revolt against Victorianism 


has been responsible for the decline in 
popularity of mahogany, which is in many 


respects an excellent wood; it lends itself 


readily to working and finishing, and pre- 
serves its tone and condition in such 
adverse climatic conditions as smoke, 
damp, fog and heat. 


There are two varieties of 


The 


There are two main 
mahogany. The first, the Swietenia, com- 
prises that from tropical America and 
the West Indies, and includes Cuban 
(sometimes called Spanish), St. Domingo, 
Belize, Honduras and ‘Tobasco. The 
second, the Khaya group, from the West 
Coast of Africa, 15° N. to 20° S. of the 
Equator, includes Sapele, Lagos, Grand 
Bassam, Grand Lahou, Nigerian and 
Assinee, etc. 

West Indian varieties are harder than 
the American and will take a better finish. 
Cuban is recognized as the best, but is 
becoming scarce, and few logs remain that 
are fine and large enough for veneer 
cutting. 

The African mahoganies, being more 
quickly grown, are usually softer in 
texture, and although the figure is beau- 
tiful it has not the lasting quality of Cuban 
or Honduras, and whereas the latter 
improve in time and by exposure, the 
former tend to fade. 

Where the heart of a branch joins the 
tree a curl is formed, and this is greatly 
prized for its figure, which is made more 
attractive by polishing, but it is liable to 
crack or open on the surface, particularly 
the beautiful African curl. The Cuban 
and Honduras curls are moderately safe 
but cannot be guaranteed against ultimate 
defect. 

Sapele mahogany has a straight stripe, 
Honduras a rich ‘* roe,” often broken by 
a cross figure, and Cuban has a bee’s 
wing figure. 
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WALNUT 
English grown walnut, although 


splendid in colour and figure, is prone to 
ring shakes, and frost shakes, which appear 
as defects in the veneers. 

The commercial walnuts are French, 
Italian (including Ancona), American, 
Australian and Circassian. The Italian 
wood has a darker and richer colour than 
the French. American walnut is much 
straighter in growth than the European 
varieties, and has not their diversity of 
colour and beautiful figure. It has a 
purple-brown colour, and is rarely used 
for conversion into veneers. It is, how- 
ever, frequently cut into boards and 
planks, and makes excellent parquetry. 

The walnut burr is a gnarled, warty 
excrescence; a disease caused by mechani- 
cal injury to the cortex, and is formed by 
a number of adventitious buds which, 
though capable of growing in thickness, 
are insufficiently nourished to grow in 
length. The burr provides a creamy or 
light brown veneer, usually of excellent 
quality, and free from the defects that often 
develop in richly coloured wood. 

The varieties of figure in walnut are 
multitudinous, and the wood can rarely 
be true to sample. Personal inspection of 
a log or bundle is essential if the designer 
desires a particular colour or marking. 


SYCAMORE 


Sycamore, a very hard white wood 
which reaches perfection in England, is 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF CARPETS 
CURTAIN MATERIALS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
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MATERIALS, 
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FURNISHING OF LEES HOUSE, LEES PLACE, WERE 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED, 


IN CONJUNCTION 


WITH THE ARCHITECT, BY HESTERS LTD., AND 
IN MOST INSTANCES WERE SPECIALLY PRODUCED 
AND COLOURED TO BE IN COMPLETE HARMONY 


WITH THE GENERAL SCHEME OF DECORATION 
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Ideal conditions 
created 


by 
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The Totalisator Building, 
Kempton Park Race Course. 


Architects: Yates Cook & 
Darbyshire, London. 


The importance of adequate lighting, ventilation and protection 
from weather cannot be exaggerated, especially in factories, 
offices and all buildings where workers are gathered together. 
“Eclipse” solves this threefold problem by providing a roof of 
glass which gives perfect protection in all weathers, 
yet requires absolutely no painting or attention. 
Ventilation can be introduced to suit the individual 
conditions applying to any particular building. 
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capable of taking a beautiful and lasting 
finish. ‘The English variety often exhibits 
a nicely mottled figure. 

Grey sycamore or harewood is obtained 
by immersing the sycamore veneer in a 
solution, in which a chemical action, 
induced by the acids in the wood, produces 
a delightful silver-grey colour. This 
colour may not be permanent, for the 
wood itself, being white, must in time, by 
action of light and air, change to a yellow- 
ish-brown and the grey colour, in conse- 
quence, to a greenish shade. 


BIRCH 


Birch veneers are generally used as a 
facing for high-grade commercial plywoods. 
The log will, however, if finely figured, 
provide a very beautiful veneer, which 
was at one time used in this country for 
furniture. It is an inexpensive wood and, 
perhaps because of this, its use has been 
revived, and it has recently been employed 
with splendid results as a wall covering. 
Birch is cut in a rotary manner so it can 
be obtained in very large sheets. 


MAPLE 


Bird’s-eye maple comes mainly from 
North America. The logs yield a dense, 
cream-coloured, lustrous wood, capable of 
taking and retaining a brilliant finish. 
The wood is rotary cut, and veneers of 
large dimensions are obtainable, which is 
fortunate as jointing is somewhat difficult 
because the bird’s-eye markings can rarely 


The 


be arranged to group well at the edges. 
A stout veneer, 5!; in. thick, should be 
used, otherwise glue may come through 
and discolour the face of the wood. 

Rock maple has no “ eyes,”’ but is often 
beautifully mottled. Plain maple, cut 
into blocks, is well known as an excellent 
covering for floors. 


THUYA BURR 


Thuya, or Arbor Vite, is a rich-coloured, 
rather cross-grained burr from French 
Northern Africa. It compares favourably 
with the rare and beautiful Amboyna, 
but whilst the former is reddish-brown, 
Amboyna is a golden colour. 


Thuya has been used for many years as 
a covering for fancy boxes and cigarette 
cases, but has only recently been employed 
for covering large surfaces. The burrs 
can be obtained in quite big pieces, and 
are particularly free from bark ingrowths, 
holes, and other defects which necessitate 
patching. 

Among the English veneers are yew, 
golden pink in colour; cherry, pinkish 
brown; pear, rather like cherry, though 
somewhat darker in colour; and _ holly, 
which is a white wood. 


From the Empire come many varieties. 
India provides laurel, a rich, dark, finely- 
marked wood; silver greywood, which has 
a rather dirty colour, ranging from brown 
to brownish grey; and Macassar ebony, 
fine in grain, with contrasting stripes of 
black and gold. 
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From Australia come mountain ash, 
light fawn in colour, with a rippled grain; 
maple, which has a surface resembling 
moiré silk, light mahogany in colour; and 
blackwood, like a dark teak, with fiddle 
markings. 


Angelique, from Central South America, 
has a reticulated effect in dark brown and 
yellow, resembling snake skin. 


Zebrano is striped; malapo has a golden 
ripple grain. Amboyna, a_ beautifully 
mottled, yellowish gold burr, very 
hard, valuable because of its rarity, is 
exported from Amboyna in Dutch New 
Guinea. 


Tulipwood, from Brazil, is very hard 
and dense in the grain. It has a lustrous 
pink surface which takes a splendid polish, 
and is used a great deal for inlay 
work. The tree is small, and veneers 
range from 2 ft. to 4 ft. long and 3 in. to 
10 in. wide. 


Kingwood, also from a small tree, is 
very hard, purple in colour, and otherwise 
very like tulipwood. 


There are many other interesting woods, 
but I have no space in which to discuss 
them here, and must recommend those 
who are interested to obtain, from Messrs. 
John Wright and Sons, Mr. Jenkin’s 
excellent little booklet A Veneer in the 
Making, to which, with the author’s 
permission, I have referred for a great 
deal of the information contained in 
these notes. 


F. R. S. YORKE. 





PAINTING 


The whole of the brush and spray painting 


at the new Boots Factory at Nottingham was 


Telephone : SHIPLEY 137 





executed by 


ALFRED BAGNALL & SONS, LTD. 
SHIPLEY (Yorks) & LONDON 


(OVER 7,000 GALLONS OF PAINT & ENAMEL USED) 


Telephone : SHEPHERDS BUSH 3641 
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L. Edmund Walker, Architect. Messrs. White & Holmes (Wisbech) Ltd., Builders. 
WICKEN GARTH, NEAR KING’S LYNN. 


HE slightest dampness is enough to convince a client that his house is 

“jerry-built,” and this impression, once formed, is hard to remove. ‘The 

precautions taken to ensure that this house should be perfectly dry were simple and 
inexpensive ; the undercoats of the interior plastering to all outer walls were done with 
cement mortar made completely impervious by the addition of ‘PUDLO’ Brand 
waterproofing powder, and finished with a thin skimming of absorptive gypsum plaster, 
which prevents condensation. The chimney stacks were built and pargetted with 
cement mortar similarly waterproofed, and ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofer was also 
used in the cement mortar that forms the horizontal damp-proof course, and the 
; screedings under wood block and tiled surfacings to ground floors. There are few 
; houses that are exposed to more searching weather conditions, for it is built upon a 
hillside facing a wide stretch of open country, and the entire absence of dampness 
provides the best possible assurance that such measures are sound and dependable. 


| ‘PUDLO’ 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 











Ask for Specifications No. 4 (Walls) and No. 6 (Chimney Stacks) 


that were worked to in this case—post free. 
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BE. & S. St, 


KERNER - GREENWOOD @& CO., LTD. 
MARKET SQUARE : KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
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Notes on 


The 


Facings 


tor Steel ana Concrete 


Buildings 


HE colouring of concrete, and 

indeed the production of a 

really white concrete or render- 

ing, has been hampered in the 
past by the lack of a pure white aggregate 
for use with white cements, the whitening 
properties of which do not altogether 
counteract the discoloration caused by 
brown and silver sands. ‘Today, however, 
a perfectly white silica sand or aggregate 
is produced by a special process in which 
flints are reduced to a particularly hard 
and durable material, which is graded 
from ? in. downward, and supplied at a 
competitive price. 


* % ¥ 


The aggregate for a surface to be 
chiselled, rubbed or polished, must be 
quite small; particles exceeding } in. 
will entail increased labour in surfacing. 
An aggregate graded from } in. to } in. 
is usual, and a typical specification for 
concrete made from stone is : 

1} parts crushed Portland stone } in. 


to } in., 


1} parts crushed Portland stone } in. 

downwards, 

1 part white Portland cement, 
and such a formula holds good, as a 
general rule, for any type of stone, by 
changing the aggregate and_ colouring 
the cement to match it with mineral 
oxides. 

I learn however that artificial Portland 
is actually made from a 3:1 ratio of 
finely crushed light coloured granite 
irom Norway—and it does seem un- 
reasonable that architects should persist 
in demanding imitations of natural stone, 
whilst on the Continent considerable 
progress is being made in the combina- 
tion of unusual but inexpensive materials 
as aggregates, and we in England have 
vast quantities of raw material in our 
quarries ; many charmingly coloured 
stones, some of which are of little use as 
building materials in their natural state, 
owing to their being unobtainable in large 
blocks or because they have pitmarks or 
** faults,” but which lend themselves 
admirably to crushing for aggregates. 
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The following list, which is by no means 
exhaustive, of the principal British building 
stones is taken from the 1928 edition of 
Specification. 


LIMESTONES 


Ancaster (Lincolnshire), cream. 

Anston (near Sheffield), deep cream. 

Beer (South Devon), brown and cream coloured. 

Bolsover (Notts), yellow. 

Chilmark (Wilts), light cream and yellowish-brown, 

Clipsham (Rutland). cream. 

Doulting (Shepton Mallet), light brown. 

Dundry (near Bristol), warm cream. 

Edithweston (Ketton), cream. 

Ham Hill (Somerset), deep rusty brown. 

Hopton Wood (Derbyshire), creamy white and 
srey. 

Hornton (Banbury), rich brown ; 
brown markings. 

Ketten (Stamford), dark cream. 

Purbeck (Swanage), light grey. 

Roche Abbey (Rotherham), whitish-cream. 

Weldon (Kettering), rich creamy white. 


also blue with 


SANDSTONES 


Blue Pennant (Glamorgan). 

Bramley Fall (Leeds), light ferrous brown. 

Casterton (Stamford), warm cream. 

Cornockle (Dumfries), rich red. 

Corsehill (Annan), rich red. 

Coxbench (Derbyshire), white and light brown. 

Craigleith (Edinburgh), whitish grey weathering 
dark grey. 

Crowhall (Durham), light brown. 

Darley Dale (Bakewell), grey, pink and brown. 

Forest of Dean (Glos.), blue and grey. 

Halifax Hard Blue (Bradford). 

Heworth Burn (Durham), light blue. 

Hollington (Staffs), white and red. 

Howley Park (Leeds), light brown. 

Huddlestone (Yorks), whitish cream. 

Kentish Rag (Maidstone), blue-grey, and greenish- 
erey. 











Quiet burning—no backfiring. 


Insulated jacket conserves heat. 


4 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Clean, Noiseless and Efficient. 


handling, no ash removal. 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


Automatic gas control prevents overheating or waste. 


No fuel storage or 


Ground edges of sections make gastight joints. 


Construction ensures complete combustion of gas and absorption of heat. 
Flue surfaces easily accessible for cleaning 


Grey mottle enamel finish gives handsome appearance. 


For 150 to 1,800 sq. ft. of radiation. 


is required two or more boilers may be connected together. 


Where larger capacity 


Illustrated Lists post free. 
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LIMITED. 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS 


London Showrooms: Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, W.| 


Birmingham Showroom: 35, Paradise Street 
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Little Eaton (Derbyshire), red and white. 
Mansfield (Notts), red, deep rosy brown, white and 
yellowish-white. 
Matloc k Bridge 
grey 
PP Charles (Donegal), warm cream. 
Old Stantonford (Staffs), warm cream. 
Peasenhurst (Chesterfield), warm cream. 
Penkridge (Staffs), mottled red. 
Pennant Stone (near Bristol), slatey-blue. 
Prudham (Northumberland), light brown. 
Quarella (Glamorgan), white and green. 
Red Wilderness (Glos.). 
Robin Hood (Wakefield), light blue. 
Scotgate Ash (Yorks), white and brown. 
Shamrock (County Clare), French grey. 
Spinkwell (Bradford), light coloured. 
Stainton (Durham), light ferrous brown. 
Whitby, light yellow to dark brown. 


In addition 


(Derbyshire), warm brownish 


to these we have yellow- 


and 


grey, greenish-grey, whitish- -grey 
granites from Penryn, Penzance, and St. 
Austell in Cornwall; Scotch and Irish 
granites, and other granites, at present 
generally used for road metal, from 
Leicestershire and the Channel Islands. 


We have the golden-orange streaked 
black Ashburton marble from Devonshire, 
Purbeck marble, the Derbyshire marbles 
and Cornish serpentine. Our vast stone 
reserves are almost untouched ; yet in 
spite of this our imports of foreign stones, 
granites, and marbles are, or were until 
recently, continually increasing. 
* * * 


If the aggregate selected be expensive, 
or additional cost be incurred by the use of 
coloured, instead of ordinary Portland 
cement, a thin skin may be employed, 
simply as a facing, backed by ordinary 
concrete. By means of a movable metal 
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The 


plate, arranged from 1} in. to 2 in. from the 
inside of the outer shell of the shuttering, 
a narrow slit is formed, and into this the 
facing material is poured, whilst the wider 
cavity behind is filled with concrete, and 
as the filling proceeds the plate is raised so 
that there is proper cohesion of the two 
mixes 
* x 

not wholly 
the material 
the use of 
the new 


An interesting, though 
successful experiment—for 
has not weathered well—in 
reconstructed marble occurs at 
Dorchester Hotel, where the walls are 
of reinforced concrete lined externally 
with 2 in. thick slabs, having a } in. 
facing of a mixture of white cement and 
Botticino marble chippings ; ground with 


carborundum and polished. The slabs 
were erected in courses, and ordinary 
wood shuttering, supporting cork slabs, 


was erected behind them at a distance 
governed by the required wall thickness. 
The reinforcement for the wall was then 
placed between the concrete slabs and 
cork lining, and the concrete poured, 
the steel rods used in the slabs, and 
projecting from their rear faces, serving 
to anchor them to the wa!l. Economy in 
construction was thus effected by the 
employment of cast slabs as external wall 
shuttering. The cork lining acts as a 
sound and temperature insulator. 
* * * 

Pumice, because of its lightness, stability, 
and relatively low thermal conductivity, 
has many advantages as an aggregate. 
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It is an igneous rock which, liquid at the 
time of eruption, cooled and solidified so 
rapidly that the suddenly released vapours 
in it swelled it up as a froth, in which 
form it then consolidated, forming a cellu- 
lar, sponge-like, siliceous substance full of 
pores, combining considerable crushing 
strength with remarkable lightness. Con- 
taining no combustible minerals and 
being almost completely free from soluble 
salts; a natural combination, princi- 
pally of silica, alumina, iron oxide and 
calcium oxide, it remains chemically 
neutral under the action of water or heat. 

Pumice may be obtained either in the 
form of concrete blocks—made_ from 
Portland cement and natural granular 
pumice—ranging in size from 18 in. by 
g in. by 4 in., to 24 in. by 12 in. by 14 
in., or asa natural aggregate for in situ 
work, etc. 

Pumice concrete weighs about 48 Ib. 
per cubic foot, whilst broken — brick 
concrete weighs 125 lb. and limestone 
concrete 144 lb. Its specific gravity is 0°64; 
24 yds. of 3-in. blocks going to the ton. 

The blocks, having matured for several 
months in open-sided and solidly-roofed- 
drying sheds, will neither expand nor 
contract. The material, plastered or 
unplastered, may be painted with oil or 
water paints. 

It is unshrinkable, its texture per- 
mits direct nailing without the need for 
plugging, and it is claimed that a 3-in. 
partition is at least equal in strength to a 
4} in. brick wall, and is approximately 
25 per cent. less in cost. 
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DOCKER BROTHERS, ROTTON PARK STREET, BIRMINGHAM 16, and 4 & 6 MOOR LANE, 


Architect 











CSDUROLEUY 


at 


LLANDOUGH 
HOS PITAL 


INDUROLEUM is the ideal material for 
hygienic coved skirtings. 


The illus- 
tration shows the new hospital at 
Llandough near Cardiff, where many 
thousands of yards of INDUROLEUM 
have been used for this purpose. It 
is obtainable in 20 different standard 
colours, all of which are guaran- 
teed to be permanent. INDURO- 
LEUM is FIREPROOF, DURABLE 

& HYGIENIC. May we quote you 

for your next job? 
chitect_ E, Morgan Willmott, Esq., F.RI.B.A., 27 Park 
Contractors : S.C. Taverner & Co., Ltd., Public Works 


and Building Contractors, Westminster Bank Chambers, 
Austin Friars, Newport, Mon. 





LONDON, €E.C.2 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE 


OXFORD .... Architect: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
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The first coloured cement to be pro- 
duced commercially was a_ proprietary 
brand of white Portland cement, marketed 
under the name of ‘‘ Atlas White.” In 
addition to this there are now ‘‘ Snow- 
crete’ and *“‘Snowcrete (No. 2) Cream,” 
which have been on the market for some 
years, and I believe two or three other 
proprietary brands. 

Portland cements in other colours con- 
sist of white cement to which mineral 
pigments have been added. As _ these 
mineral pigments are inert, non-adhesive, 
and non-agglomerative, their weight must 
be restricted to 10 per cent. of the weight 
of the white cement with which they are 
mixed. Any admixture in excess of this 
would impair the setting strength of the 
concrete. 

* * + 

Rapid hardening cement, as the result 
of recent experiments, is now available in 
a full range of colours, suitable for any 
type of concrete work. The colours are 
based on mineral pigments and _ therefore 
should not fade. ‘They have no dele- 
terious effect on the setting powers of 
concrete. 

Some of the colours, the buffs and iron- 
oxide reds in particular, appear excellent 
in the samples, but I have not yet seen 
their application over large areas in an 
actual building scheme in this country, 
and how they will stand up to our climate 
remains to be seen. In clear, sunny 
climates, such as the Riviera and South 


The 


Africa, some of these tints have proved 
quite satisfactory, but coloured cement as 
generally used in Middle Europe presents 
a somewhat drab and monotonous ap- 
pearance where it is applied over large 
surfaces. 

When a concrete surface is hammered or 
tooled to expose the aggregate, the cement, 
which is the binding agent, will, of course, 
be visible, and coloured cements are par- 
ticularly valuable in that they permit the 
selection of a tint which will harmonize 
with the predominant colour of the aggre- 
gate. 


** Tintocrete,”’ a specially treated neat 
cement, obtainable in a variety of colours, 
may be applied by means of an ordinary 
high-pressure paint-spraying plant to 
various types of surface, giving a hard and 
durable finish to which dust and dirt 
will not readily adhere. A special treat- 
ment imparts to the cement mobile or 
flowing properties, and minimises the 
danger of crazing and efflorescence. The 
cement, after setting, has remarkable ad- 
hesive and elastic properties, and _ is 
waterproof. 

Unfortunately the almost unlimited 
scope of the material, which the mer- 
chants tell us can be employed to produce 
‘shot effects,’ and the decorative in- 
stincts of so many designers, render it 
liable to much abuse. 


RENDERING 


According to a recent report on the 
cracking of renderings, from the Informa- 
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tion Bureau of the Building Research 
Station: — 

“Tt is an extremely difficult matter to 
ensure that no cracking will occur, and 
it is very much open to question whether, 
in the present state of the knowledge of 
the subject, it would be possible to 
guarantee complete immunity from crack- 
ing, even if all the precautions were 
observed which could reasonably be 
suggested. 

“The problem is a complicated one ; 
cement renderings may be said to crack 
in one of two ways: (a) Major cracks, 
which extend right through the rendering, 
due to shrinkage over a comparatively 
large area ; (b) a network of small cracks, 
usually known as ‘ crazing,’ which may 
be confined to the surface and not 
extend right through the rendering. 
The subject of ‘crazing’ of cement 
products is under investigation at this 
Station, but the data at present available 
are not sufficient to make possible a final 
pronouncement regarding its prevention. 
It may be stated, however, that the 
precautions which should he taken to 
eliminate the formation of major cracks 
will also assist in reducing the formation 
of * crazing.’ 

“The defects of cracking and crazing 
are primarily due to the property possessed 
by all cement products of shrinking as 
they dry out. The amount of shrinkage 
depends upon the amount of cement 
present, and consequently, within limits, 
it is preferable to avoid the use of exces- 
sively rich mixes. The nature of the 





USEFUL DETAIL SERIES NO. 11. 


(ROMAN CORINTHIAN PILASTER CAPITAL) 


JOHN 4INE & SONS LID 


MAKERS OF THE “STUDIES IN HARMONY” WALLPAPERS AND PAINTS 


LONDON 


Further copies of this and previous illustrations on application 
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Experience—an experience which covers every form of planning in reinforced 
concrete—is implicit in every BRC design, working drawing and schedule. The 
BRC Design Department is concerned solely with planning and designing in rein- 
forced concrete. That this department is the largest of its kind in this country is 


evidence of its own success. 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS | Branch Offices @ LONDON: KINGS BUILDINGS, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


S T A F F O R D BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BELFAST 
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this if the weather conditions are such 





background which is to be rendered is also 
important ; numerous failures of render- 
ings over brickwork containing large 
amounts of soluble salts have been 
reported. In certain instances it has 
been found impossible to apply a render- 
ing to brickwork of this kind despite 
repeated attempts. The moisture con- 
tent of the brickwork is also important ; 
obviously it should not be excessively dry, 


as to give rise to rapid drying. 


(5) Excessive trowelling brings a 
rich skin to the surface, and should be 
avoided. No more water should be 
used than is required to bring the mix to 


a suitable plastering consistence. 


‘*An experimental area of rendering 
on a wall at this Station, composed of 
equal parts by volume of grey and white 


but it appears from reports that have 
been received that work done under very 
wet conditions is more liable to failure 
than when weather conditions are normal ; 
this may perhaps be due to physical 
changes set up by large variations in 
the moisture content of the wall as a whole. 

‘* The precautions suggested are : 

“ (a) If the wall is very dry, care 
should be taken to wet down_ before 
applying the rendering. If excessively 
wet, time should be allowed for a certain 
amount of drying-out before rendering. 

*©(2) Sand should be clean and well 
graded from coarse to fine. Uniform 
particle size and excessive fineness are 
factors which will call for a high cement 
content, and this is undesirable. 

“© (9) The mix should not be unduly 
rich: 23 to 1 by volume should be 
regarded as the maximum permissible 
degree of richness and 3 to 1 with a well- 
graded sand would be preferable. 

‘** (4) Curing and maturing conditions 
should be carefully controlled. ‘The work 
should be kept moist by frequent wetting- 
down for a period of at least 10 days. 
Particular attention should be given to 


hydrated lime with suitable sand_ has 
proved completely successful and shows 
no sign of cracking or crazing.” 

It is believed that crazing is not 
entirely due to shrinkage in “ drying out,” 
but that it is to some extent caused by a 
chemical change in the composition of 
the external skin. 

The 1932 Report of the Building 
Research Station deals with this matter 
at some length. 


RETARDING LIQUIDS 


The main arch of a bridge in Berne, by 
M. Maillart, is constructed with inter- 
locking blocks of reinforced concrete, 
with a 4: 1 aggregate of White Solothurn 
and Green Brigue stone, which was found 
to give a mellow creamy-white tint. The 
warm and sparkling texture of this aggre- 
gate was exposed by ‘‘ Contex” a liquid 
which, applied to the inside of the shutter- 
ing, retards the setting of the outer skin of 
cement, and enables it to be washed off 
with a hose. The resultant roughened 
surface so improved the bonding qualities 
of the blocks that it was applied to all of 


TWO CONCRETE BLOCKS with the aggregate 

exposed by retarding liquids, taken immediately 

after the forms had been removed and the cement 

surface washed off. The photograph is reproduced 
by courtesy of The Concrete Way. 


them, irrespective of whether they would 
be visible in the completed structure. 

**Retardo”’ and ‘“ Redalon’”’ have 
similar properties, but in England re- 
tarding liquids are employed as a rule 
with the object of providing a good key 
for rendering rather than to expose the 
aggregate to produce a pleasant surface. 
I am not certain whether this is because 
the British processes fail to produce a 
surface that is worthy to stand uncovered, 
or whether the fault lies with those who 
are responsible for the selection of the 
aggregate : exposed shingle and gravel 
aggregates are inclined to give an un- 
pleasant roughcast-surface effect. 

* * * 

Messrs. Masonite make a special grade 
of grainless wood, known as Tempered 
Presdwood, a hard, grainless timber with 
a perfectly smooth surface for use as a 
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LEEDS. 


“* Expamet’’—Concrete Foundations, Paving, Flooring and Roofing. 
Architects: Messrs. Kirk & Tomlinson, Leeds. 
Contractors: Messrs. Paul Rhodes, Ltd., Leeds. 


Send enquiries to :— 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


“> 


ERIENCE 


It is more than 35 years since “ Expamet”’ 
Expanded Steel was first used as a rein- 
forcement for concrete; during that time, 
the innumerable important works in which 
““Expamet ’’ has been applied successfully, 
are conclusive proof of its value as a 
reinforcement for all forms of concrete 
construction. 


There is real value also in the practical 
experience acquired during so many years’ 
trading; and it is always at the disposal 
of those who care to take advantage of it. 


EXPAMET. 


(REG) 
EXPANDED METAL 


British Steel—British Labour. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete G& Fire-resistant Construction. 


Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. 


Works: West Hartlepool. 
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Telephone: CITY 22 


272, Atterclife Road, Sheffield. 


Rownham H 


“BUILDING” DESIGN 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


UNILEVER HOUSE, 


J. A. KING «Co. Lez. 


SPECIALISTS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
GLASS CONSTRUCTIONS 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
GLASS ,;CONSTRUCTIONS 


“GLASS - CRETE” 
“FERRO - GLASS” 


The most translucent of modern glass 






constructions. Forty per cent. more 


light. No exposed iron to rust or paint. 





BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
N BURNET, TAIT & LORNE. 
J 


LOMAX SIMPSON, Esa. 





181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ALL GLASS UNDER SURFACE 


189. Telegrams: ‘* Kinovique, Cent. London.”’ 


4, Oxford Place. Leeds. 


FEE, Ashton Gate, Bristol. 





“GLASS-CRETE” 
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SOME RECENT CONTRACTS 


LONDON CouNTY HALL EXTENSIONS Granite 
Architects, Messrs. Knott & Collins, FF.R.I.B.A. 


= 


SHEFFIELD City HALL Marble 
Architect, E. Vincent Harris, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


. 
*"s 


UNILEVER House, Blackfriars Granite and Marble 


Architects, Messrs. Sir John Burnet, Tait & Lorne 


Sete ee eee 
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PETERBOROUGH TOWN HALL Marble 
Architect, E. Berry Webber, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


SoutH Arrica House, Trafalgar Square Granite and Marble 
Architect, Sir Herbert Baker, F.R.1.B.A. 


se 


foes 


SHELL-MeEx House, Strand Polished Portland Stone and Granite 
Architects, Messrs. Joseph 


eames 


WELLCOME FOUNDATION MuseEuM, Euston Rd.,N.W. Marble and Mosaic 
Architect, Septimus Warwick, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


memtetsoeoeteceeseeesomoronere 


s 


Messrs. DraGeEs LtTp., Oxford Street, W. Granite 
Architects, Gordon Jeeves, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., in association with Herbert A. Welch, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
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FENNING & CO. LIMITED 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
FULHAM 6142-3 
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Notes on 


By F. R. S. Yorke 


HE mechanism of the clock com- 
prises an assemblage of geared 
wheels and pinions, propelled by a 


weight or spring, and equipped with some 
form of governing device which controls 
the speed to keep it uniform. ‘The clock 
was originally contrived in order that 
time might be measured with accuracy, and 
the striking action was the first consid- 
eration. It is supposed that many early 
mediaeval clocks had neither dial nor 
hands, but were equipped with striking 
mechanism which told the hours and 
sometimes the quarters. 

The early clocks were, as a rule, fixed, 
and of considerable size. ‘The geared 
wheels were kept in motion by means of 
weights, and, because these fell vertically, 
ample space was required below the 
mechanism. 

Until 1500 the domestic clock was 
almost unknown. In that year Peter 
Henlein, employing an expanding spring 
coiled within a drum, discovered a new 
motive power to replace the weight, but 
the principle was not perfected until some 
time later—about 1525--when a device 
for equalizing the variable power of the 


The Architectural 


Clocks 


coil in its several degrees of tension was 
evolved. 

From this time the small portable 
clock, enclosed in an elaborate metal 
case, was made in Germany, and to some 
extent in France and Holland, and was 
imported into England, but was still so 
expensive as to be within the reach of 
only the comparatively wealthy. 

In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Vincenzio Galilei, by a_ practical 
application of the principle of the pendu- 
lum—the isochronous property of which 
was first discovered by his father Galileo 
Galilei—revolutionized horology by em- 
ploying this medium as a regulator, in 
place of the balance which had up to this 
time performed the governing work. He 
erected the first pendulum clock in 
Venice in 1649, and the domestic pendu- 
lum clock was introduced into England, 
from Holland about ten year later. 

As social conditions changed, and 
punctuality became a more important 


factor in the lives of a greater number of 


people, the clock, recognized by this time 
as a necessity, was produced cheaply, and 
in large quantities. At the present time 
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Great Britain imports annually 3,500,000 
spring-driven clock movements. 

In the past, the British manufacturer 
concentrated his efforts on the production 
of clocks for the individual, the hand- 
made, and consequently expensive article, 
but he has of late entered the field of 
mass-production, and is now in a position 
to sell in competition with the foreigner. 

x x * 

The clock was generally regarded as a 
piece of furniture ; when the householder 
moved he took it away with him. Until 
the present century it was a contrivance 
of escapements, wheels and springs or 
weights, and consequently of some bulk. 
But in clockmaking to-day there is an 
increasing tendency towards the employ- 
ment of electricity as the prime mover, 
and, whilst moreand more ofthe accessories 
of domestic life, equipment for lighting and 
heating, furniture, and so on, change in 
type and are designed as an integral part 
of the structure of the house, the inception 
of the electric clock, in which there is an 
almost entire absence of mechanism, makes 
it a simple matter for the architect to in- 
corporate the dial in his scheme at the 
outset, and although a fixed position is not 
essential, for a portable timepiece may be 
attached to a length of flex, after the 
fashion of the electric table-lamp—the 
new medium suggests a fixed treatment. 
The designer is no longer required to pro-, 
vide a case or box to cover the clock-works. 
He is concerned with nothing but the 
face. 

With the advent of the synchronous 





Specify Ideal Neo-Classic 


| For High Transmission and Effective Distribution of Heat 





Presents an improvement in design and efficiency 


over the much-copied 


Ideal Classic design, and 


is the most modern and widely used Radiator of 
this type, meeting fully the requirements of present- 


day heating practice. 


Three widths: No. 2—23ins.; No. 4—53 ins.; No. 6 


—83ins. 
baffle plates. 


With or without feet—solid high legs— 
Fine, smooth castings for easy de- 


coration and cleaning, twice tested to 100lbs. 


pressure per sq. in. 


Fitted with patent vent plug, eliminating projecting 


| aircocks. 


| Illustrated leaflets post-free on request 
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London Showrooms: Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, W.1 
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ROK is a Roof Covering of exceptional 
adaptability and reliability. The base is a 
tough, heavy fibre, saturated with an elastic 
waterproofing compound : this is coated with a 
high-grade bitumen, giving a surface like asphalt; 
flexible, waterproof, impenetrable, impermeable, 
unaffected by climatic conditions, temperature 
variations, or the effects of smoke, salt water or 
acid-laden atmosphere. The buying cost and 
laying cost is low, and the length of life is 
limited only by lack of ordinary care. 


aay 





May we send you an official report proving 
the practical worth of ROK. 


IDANDERSON|GSONIEd 


Park Road Works, Stretford, Manchester, also at 
London, Belfast Birmingham and Glasgow. 
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electric clock, which derives its time-keep- 
ing properties from the vibrations in the 
alternating current of the electric light 
supply, time-keeping becomes a service, 
almost in the same way that the telephone 
and broadcasting are services, for astandard 
time is transmitted from the generating 
station to the electricity consumer. Once 
a synchronous electric clock is connected 
to the mains, and set correctly, it will con- 
tinue to record accurate Greenwich time 
without winding, regulation or attention 
of any sort. ‘The clock will, of course, 
stop if the current fails, but a self-starting 
type will re-start immediately the supply 
is resumed. 

It is significant that 65 per cent. of the 
clocks sold last year in the U.S.A. and 
Canada were of a synchronous electrical 
type. As the clock relies entirely upon elec- 
tricity for its motive power and accurate 
time-keeping it is essential that alternating 
current be available, and that this be 
accurately time-controlled at the generat- 
ing station. In the British Isles the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board’s grid system is in 
operation. Already £18,500,000 has been 
spent in the development of a common 
network, which will unite all the leading 
generating stations in such a fashion that 
the total load of the system may _ be 
shared in the most economical manner. 
The grid operates on the alternating 
current system, 1.e., the flow of power is 
not continuous in one direction only, but 
alternates in each direction, and the fre- 
quency is such that fifty complete alter- 
nations occur every second. 


The 
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In Great Britain, 38°5 per cent. of the homes 
are wired, 61°5 per cent. are without electricity 
supply. Of the wired homes the majority are 
supplied with alternating current (A.C.). 
Reproduced by courtesy of Electrical Trading. 
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This system forms a very convenient 
means of transmitting standard time to 
every electrical consumer. ‘The frequency 
is accurately controlled at the generating 
station by a master frequency clock, which 
consists of a Shortt free pendulum move- 
ment, kept true to Greenwich by means 
of wireless signals transmitted at regular 
intervals. A synchronous or frequency 
clock is also incorporated, and the time 
indicated by each of the two types of 
mechanism is, of course, apparent. Should 
frequency time be ahead of Greenwich 
time it is only necessary to decrease the 
speed of the generators at the power 
station until the hands of the frequency 
clock agree with those on the master dial. 

All power stations connected to the 
grid are able to supply to their consumers 
current which is suitable for synchronous 
clocks. Many generating stations not 
yet connected, realizing the great publicity 
value of such a time service, are installing 
master frequency control clocks. 

When one realizes the portent of such a 
conception as this grid scheme, the gran- 
deur of the generators and the pylons, and 
the power of electricity, then one 
must find it exasperating that a reason 
for the existence of this organization of 
power supply, without precedent, may 
be an imitation of a grandfather clock 
with its now unnecessary belly—essential 
once to the swing of the pendulum and 
the fall of the weights—used as a glass 
fronted bookcase-cum-cocktail cabinet. 

For the clock-face, there is everything 
in favour of simplified design. The 
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Dockers’ ‘‘ Interior Cellusol ” 
is a nitro-cellulose finish for 
spray application. In large 
buildings this method of 
application and the quick 
drying properties of the 
material enable large surfaces 
to be covered expeditiously 
and the whole job to be 
carried through economically. 
Docker Brothers will always 
be pleased to advise and 
co-operate. 


The photograph shows the impressive 
new block of flats—Swan Court, Chelsea, 
| London, S.W.1. This is possibly one of 
the finest buildings of its kind in London, 
and it is with considerable pride that 
Docker Brothers record the fact that 
“Interior Cellusol’’ has been used. 
Architects: 
Buckland & Haywood, FF.R.I.B.A., 
London and Birmingham. 


Contractors : 
F. G. Minter, Ltd., Putney, London, S.W. 
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Light .. . Clean .. . Cheerful. . . 
MIDHURST WHITES 


are transforming this London hospital 





80,000 Midhurst Whites 
are being used in the 
reconstruction of St. 
James’ Hospital which 
has been taken over by 
the L.C.C. and re- 
named The Wandsworth 
Infirmary. 















Light is one of nature's medicines; Midhurst Whites make the most 
of it. Instead of absorbing it, their surface gives it back. Their 
texture is clean and hygienic, close grained, unflaking and uniform 
right through every brick. Their strength exceeds B.S.S. requirements 
by 62 per cent. for external walls and 225 per cent. for internal. Their 

ead price shows a clear saving of 75 per cent. 
over that of glazed brick. Midhurst Whites 
are delivered direct from Works to site in 
specially constructed containers ensuring 
perfect condition on arrival. 





Cost including delivery to 
Central London Site 


£5 per 1,000 


elsewhere pro rata to cost 


‘ale 


of transport 
Lak 


RST WHITES 


THE MIDHURST BRICK COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
‘Phone: Victoria 5551-2 Works: Midhurst, Sussex. 





Serutwce Advertising 26 
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‘The motive power of the modern clock is provided 
by electricity. ‘There is no longer sufficient 
mechanism to necessitate elaborate casings, yet— 


“Tnsertion clock, chromium plated bevel, silvered dial, dark 
blue symbols and hand Down the centre of the hands are 
thin red lines.’ Craftsmen; Gent and Company 


electric clock itself is of simple con- 
struction. ‘The plug-into-mains — type, 
which is obtainable as a portable unit, 
consists of a small motor which turns at 
a constant speed. ‘This is connected direct 


to the hands by means of a chain of 


gears, which reduce the speed to that 
required. Standard portable models retail 
at thirty-five shillings. ‘The current con- 
sumption is small, amounting to about one 
watt per annum. 

The electric-impulse type—controlled 
by a master clock which operates any 
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—the grandfather clock appears to be as popular 


as ever. 
“Here we have the ‘ Pretoria’ model of the synchronous 
grandfather clock, which will undoubtedly make a strong 
appeal to many people It will be noted that, as no pendu 
lum is required, ingenious use has been made of the space 
within the solid oak case.” 
Craftsmen: Smith’s English Clocks 
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number of dials, and generally accepted 
as the most suitable for multiple installa- 
tions—consists of one wheel and a magnet. 

When the clock is regarded as a fixed 
unit, and the dial is designed as a part 
of the decorative scheme of the room, its 
position, being permanent, should be 


decided with extreme care. Because of 


its decorative value the dial is often given 
a prominent place above the mantel- 
piece, incorporated perhaps in a mirror 
or panel. With the clock in such a 
position one who faces the fireplace must 
be constantly reminded of the time ; it 
is as a rule better placed on a less con- 
spicuous portion of the wall. 

The latest arrival among the large clocks 
is that at the new Shell-Mex building. It 
has two dials, each 25 feet across—the 
diameter of Big Ben is 22 feet 6 inches. 

The twelve hour-marks are formed by 
castings which project from the white 
stone face of the building. In order that 
the time may be easily read the four 
cardinal points have a lozenge shape and 
are of considerably greater size than the 
remainder. This is because if plain strokes 
be used throughout it is often difficult to 
read the time about noon. ‘There are 
no minute marks and the numerals are 
arranged at the extreme edge of the dial 
circle--at a greater distance from the 
centre than would have been possible had 
the minutes been indicated—with the 
result that the central area is considerably 
increased and the visibility of the hands 
and numerals greatly improved. 

Because the numerals stand forward 
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JOHN LINE & SONS LTD., 213-216, -Tottenham Court Road, London, W.I. Telephone: MUSEUM 3300 
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Tu IS unusual All-Electric house, designed by Mr. W. Norman Twist, F.R.1.B.A.,and recently con- 
structed at Edgbaston by the British Electrical Development Association (Birmingham Circle), affords 


an excellent example of the attractiveness resulting from the use of ‘Snowcrete’ White Portland 





Cement. The walls, finished with this pure white Portland Cement, combine with red pantiles 


and door and window surrounds of faience to give an impression of cleanliness and distinction 

















SNOWCRETE'’ 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD 





Selling organisation of & S N O W C R E T E M | X T U R E S 
THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD : 
THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD Sold in non-returnable white paper bags 


PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
Telegrams: Portland, Parl, London. Telephone: Whitehall 2323 
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‘ie ee, 
The hands and mechanism of the clock at the 
new Shell-Mex building, ‘Thames Embankment, 
London. Craftsmen ; Gillett and Johnson. 


several inches from the face of the stone- 
work, and there is no continuous circular 
band to provide a support for the hands 
should they deflect under extreme wind 
pressure, these are self-supporting and ex- 
ceptionally strong. Both the hour and the 
minute hand are attached to steel tubes, 
4 ins. and 5 ins. in diameter respectively, 
and ball bearings are used throughout, the 
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largest bearing being 7} ins. in diameter. 
The arrangement of the tubes and_ ball 


races is such that there is no possibility of 


water or dust percolating from outside. 


Grease-gun lubrication emits a thin film of 


grease outwards through thesmall apertures 
between the revolving flanges and spindles. 
The ball-race castings are attached to cir- 
cular flanges and these are cemented into 
2 ft. 6 ins. diameter openings in the walls. 

The balance weights, which are not in 
the form of extensions to the hands, but 
are accommodated inside the tower, are 
so designed that they may be regulated 
to counterbalance additional coats of 
paint that may be applied to the hands 
from time to time. 

The mechanism was specially designed, 
and as it was considered impossible, owing 
to the size of the hands, to secure accurate 
time-keeping with a two-seconds pendu- 
lum, a simple arrangement of gears was 
substituted. ‘The motive power is supplied 
by a comparatively small weight—about 
200 lb.—raised every fifteen minutes by 
the winding action of a standard electric 
motor. The weight falls only about 
eighteen inches between each winding, so 
the provision of complicated and expensive 
chute work is eliminated. 

Should there be a failure in the supply 
of electric current from the local mains, 
the mechanism will continue to operate 
for an hour or so, and normal winding will 
be resumed automatically if the current 


supply be resumed within this margin of 


time. An electric bell is arranged to 
give warning of current failure. 
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The train of gears is controlled by a 
standard electric master clock with a half- 
minute impulse. The hand moves for- 
ward for a period of about 20 seconds, and 
then rest until the next  half-minute 
release is due. The speed at which it 
revolves is controlled by a fan, adjusted to 
prevent too rapid or jerky movement. 

The mechanism is an adaptation of the 
manufacturer’s normal type of tower clock- 
work, the only difference being an increase 
in the scantlings of the several members 
and gears. It has been found that the 
separation of the timekeeping mechanism 
from the actual motive power for the hands 
is the best and most practical arrangement 
in work of this type and magnitude. 


NOTES and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The new West Stand at the Arsenal 
Football Club Stadium, designed — by 
Claude W. Ferrier, will be officially opened 
on December 10. The New Stand is one 
of the few which have an upper tier. It 
is capable of accommodating approximate- 
ly 22,000 people, 18,000 standing under 
cover on the lower tier and 4,000 sitting 
in tip-up chairs on the upper tier. 

The main roof of the new stand is covered 
by Vitreflex grey enamelled sheets and 
measures 316 feet by 61 feet span. The 
Ridge Ventilator is 289 feet by 9 feet 
span with louvre blades of Vitreflex 
fixed to steel verticals. The Vitreflex 
sheeting tones with the general colour 
scheme adopted by the architect, and by 











ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL CLOCK, LONDON 


This great clock, made and installed by us in 1893, 
has three 17 feet dials. The frame is 19 feet 
long, and the pendulum weighs 7 cwt. The two 
main girders are 28 fest long. 
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< TOWER CLOCKS 


CHIMING MACHINERY, CARILLONS, ETC. 
ELECTRICALLY OR HAND-WOUND 





Cc} 


VILLE 







We invite Architects to write us for any 
information required in connection with 
clocks. We shall be happy to collaborate 
with them when designing Towers, or to 
inspect any building and advise upon new 
installations, restorations or renewals. 


Makers of St. Paul’s Cathedral Clock, and many other 
famous clocks in all parts of the world, including 
Trinidad Cathedral, B.W.I. Derby Cathedral, St. Mary's 
Church, Reading, Balls Bridge Showground, Dublin, 
Stoke-on-Trent Parish Church, Seacombe Ferry, Walla- 
sey, Beverley Minsier, Selby Abbey. 


Our bvoklet ’ Time end Chime ” 
will be forwarded on request 


JOHN SMITH & SONS 
MIDLAND CLOCK WORKS 
QUEEN STREET - DERBY 


Cleck Craftsmen for over 100 years 
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Silver- 
town Rubber Floor recently 


The ‘ustration is of a 


Jaid in the Control room © 
the electrical power station at 
Bradford Corporation Elec- 





tricity Department. 


If affords an unusually happy 
example of the supreme adapt- 
ability of Silvertown Rubber 
1 Flooring © the exacting Te- 
quirements of modern in- 
dustry, not only in the fitness 
of its design, but in its 


serviceability : 


No other form of flooring 1s 
xe) soundly practical. It resists 


wear as no other material can. 





It is noiseless to the tread. It 
is clean and easy to keep clean- 
It 1s electrically non-conduc- 


sive. It 38 waterproo!. 


In Silvertown Rubber 
Flooring the Architect has the 


most adaptable and responsive 






medium for expression: 
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ment Powet Station Control Room 


Bradford Corporation * Engine? : "THOMAS ROLES. M.LE-E 


Jectricity Depart 





Our special Architectural Dept. 
will submit origina esig 

any propose work of carry out 
any submitted specifications: ! 
representative of this dept. will 
be pleased to call by arrangement 
to give any nee ed help of advice: 


The acoustic properties possessed 


by Silvertown Rubber Floors 
render them ideal for situations 
requiring absolute silence- 
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THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTT PERCHA & TELEGRAPH WORKS co., LTD. 


Sig INDIA RUBBER. GUTTS 
Head Office : 


(THE S|LVERTOWN COMPANY) HOME BRANCHES: Telephones 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 BELFAST 24 one Buildings, 

onegall Square East 597 : 

Telephone : HOLbor® 8461 BIRMINGHAM Broad Street Chambers 6559 Midland 
2 mT 4Vi toria treet 
Works : SILVERTOWN, E.16 DUBLIN A Victdddle Abbey Steer 43328 

GLASGOG % Royal — Square — Cone 

1 yury Lane an 

Branches and Agents checushout the worl MANCHESTER Lt ing Street West O71 Blackfriars 


NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE 59 Westaate Road 21428 
SHEFFIELD 140-144 West Street 26021 Central 
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its durability and fastness of colour ensures 
that there will be no future upkeep costs 
to the club. 

Vitreflex Products are manufactured 
in Llanelly by Vitreflex Ltd., whose 
London Agent is Alfred Robertson, 
A.M.I.N.A., M.I.M.E., 23, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


The general contractors for the South- 
ampton Civic Centre were Messrs. 
William ‘TV’. Nicholls, Ltd., and among the 
artists, craftsmen and sub-contractors 
were the following : Henry Osman and 
Sons (excavation and foundations), British 
Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (steel reinforcement), Edward Wood 
& Co., Ltd. (steelwork), Norman and 
Underwood, Ltd. (plumbing), G. N. 
Haden and Sons, Ltd. (heating and 
ventilation Grierson, Ltd. (electrical 
work), Diespeker & Co., Ltd. (‘ Big 
Span” floors and terrazzo paving), 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd. (Blue Circle cement), Luxfer, 
Lid. (steel windows), Mellowes & Co., 
Lid. (roof glazing), ‘Vhe Building and 
Insulating Material Co., Ltd. (‘* Bimol ” 
partition blocks), Smith, MajorandStevens, 
Ltd. (lifts), C. Harvey & Co. (ornamental 
metalwork, grilles, etc., and electric fires), 
Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., and 
the Limmer and ‘Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co., Ltd. (asphalte), Higgins and Griffiths 
(electric light fittings), Shepherd and 
Hedger (furniture and fittings), J. P. 
White and Sons, Ltd. (council chamber 
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furniture and panelling), William T. 
Nicholls, Ltd. (panelling in committee 
rooms and mayor’s parlour), James Gib- 
bons, Ltd. (lock and door furniture), 
Keystona Paint Sales Co. (paint), Sika, 
Lid. (waterproofing), Empire Stone Co., 
Ltd. (artificial stone), Hollis Bros. & Co., 
Ltd. (wood block floors), Fenning & Co., 
Ltd. (marble in entrance hall), Synchro- 
nome Co., Ltd. (electric clocks), May 
Acoustics, Ltd. (acoustic tiles and plaster), 
Dictagraph Co., Ltd. (Dictagraphs), 
Celotex Co. of Great Britain, Ltd. (Celo- 
tex insulation to roof), G. Jackson and 
Sons, Ltd. (fibrous plaster), Nicholls and 
Clarke, Ltd. (sanitary fittings), Chubb 
and Sons, Ltd. (strongroom doors), G. 
Alexander (stone carving and modelling 
of main entrance), The Dorian Studio 
(lettering and signwriting), Dene and Co, 


(execution of lettering and signwriting), 
Morant Brothers (stoneworking on site). 
B * * 


The general contractors for the private 
house at No. 31, Madingley Road, Cam- 
bridge, were Messrs. Seaward Brothers, 
and among the artists, craftsmen and sub- 
contractors were the following: The 
Coleford Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. (facing 
bricks), The Patent Impervious Stone and 
Construction Co., Ltd. (artificial stone), 
Engert and Rolfe, Ltd. (special roofing), 
‘** Bimol ”’ blocks (partitions), J. Hetley & 
Co. (glass), Hollis Brothers & Co., Ltd. 
(hardwood flooring), F. A. Hughes and 
White (patent Triolin flooring), The 
Abbey Heating Co. (central heating and 
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domestic hot water system), Davis Gas 
Stove Co., Ltd. (‘* Panella” fire, Nautilus 
flues and gas fittings), Cambridge Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd. (lighting and power 
wiring and bells), Merchant Adventurers, 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures), Dent and 
Hellyer, Ltd. (sanitary fittings), Comyn 
Ching & Co., Ltd. (stainless steel door 
furniture and window furniture and metal- 
work), Post Office (telephones), Drytone, 
Ltd. (flush doors and joinery), Art Pave- 
ments and Decoration, Ltd. (marble gas- 
fire surround). 
* # * 

The general contractors for St. 
Columba’s Church, Liverpool, were 
Messrs. G. Platt and Sons, Ltd., and 
among the artists, craftsmen and_ sub- 
contractors were the following: Robert 
Adlard & Co., Ltd. (roofing contractors), 
Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd. (heating 
engineers), John Hunter & Co. (electrical 
engineers), Ames and Finnis (bricks), 


John Stubbs and Son (marble), Rowe 


Bros. & Co., Ltd. (metal windows), 
H. ‘T. Hunt, Ltd. (plumbers and decora- 
tors), J. B. Johnson & Co., Ltd. (plasterers), 
Wm. Tomkinsonand Sons (portland stone), 
. B. Burgess & Co. (wood block paving), 
Miss Redford, Church Embroidery Society 
of S. Nicholas (textiles, etc.), The Forge, 
Ltd. (metalwork), and Messrs. C. Lowe 
and Sons, Ltd., W. R. Burden (special 
furniture), Messrs. West and Collier, Ltd. 
(chairs), A. Harris (standard altar lights), 
Gillett and Johnston (bells), Gray and 
Davison (organ). 





The Devon Fire 


Illustrated catalogues sent free if you are unable to visit our showrooms. 
Candy & Co., Ltd., Dept. N, Devon House, 60, Berners Street, Oxford 


Street, London, Ws 








. Works: Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon. 44 
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[Photograph by Dell & Wainwright 


View taken in the Main Entrance of the new Head Office premises of 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
LOTHBURY, E.C.2 
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NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. 


RYLANDS, MANCHESTER 


Architect: H. S. Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A. 6 O O O General Contractors: J. Gerrard & Sons 
9 


TONS OF STEELWORK BY 


REDPATH BROWN 


& CO., LTD., STEEL STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 
3 DUNCANNON STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Whitehall 8383 Telegrams: ‘“Arbee Lesquare London” 
Established 1802 Incorporated 1896 
WORKS AND STOCKYARDS: LONDON, EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, 
GLASGOW. OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL & 
SOUTHAMPTON. REGISTERED OFFICE: 2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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HOPE'S New design : 
Shiding-Folding Windows 
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NEW HOSPITAL, STOKE-ON-TRENT. William Pendleton, Architect 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD. 


SMETHWICK - BIRMINGHAM & 59 BERNERS ST., W.1 
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roofed with VITREFLEA 





i 


VITREFLEX was specified for this important roofing contract by the 
Architect, Claude W. Ferrier, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 26, Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The structural steelwork was designed by H. J. Deane, Esq., B.Eng., 
M.Inst.C.E., 53, Victoria Street, $.W.1. 


The main roof, 316 feet long by 61 feet span, is covered with 
VITREFLEX art grey enamel corrugated sheets, while ihe underside 
of the awning roof is mottled grey and white. All louvre blades 
are of the same material. 


Large orders for VITREFLEX Sheets and Rainwater Goods have 


been received from Public Bodies and Private Firms. 


_ This increasing demand for VITREFLEX products is evidence of the 


appreciation of their outstanding features—durability and economy. 
No painting is necessary before or after erecting, the colours 
retaining their fastness and sheen with no upkeep costs. 
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Dafen, Llanelly, S. Wales. 
London Agent: ALFRED ROBERTSON, A.M.IL.NA., M.I.M.E. 
23, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Monument 4483 
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COLUMN CAPS 
CAST IN 
ALAKRON 


ALUMINIUM ALLOY 
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as supplied to the 
order of Messrs. 
Fenning & Co. Ltd., 
for the New Ilford 
Town Hall. 
L. E. J. Reynolds, Esq., 
MEG. sALM A CCLE: 
Borough Engineer. 
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THE MODERN METAL 


Made by 


WILLIAM MILLS LIMITED, 
GROVE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 






















*PAROPA FLAT ROOFS 


P ERMANENTLY waterproof and 


non-cracking. 


—- a great im- 
provement on all ether forms 
of flat roofing. 
a from a rough non-slip 
concrete finish to a_ highly 
artistic terrazzo and 


FFERING a very wide choice of 


colours. 


-— insulation against heat 


and cold. 


A RCHITECTS are invited to apply 
for further particulars and iso- 


metric details of construction. 





‘The Paropa roof at the Italian Hospital, London 
this roof was previously defective, it is now perman- 
ently waterproof, will stand up to hard wear and 
trafic and gives excellent insulation from heat and 
cold to the rooms below. 











FRAZZI LTD., 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET 
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| MUNICIPAL OFFICES, SOUTHAMPTON 
MAIN STAIRCASE 




















BUILDING CONTRACTORS : 


WILLIAM T. NICHOLLS, LTD. 
GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: 2215 


LONDON OFFICE : HIGH CLASS WOODWORK. 
6 GRANVILLE PLACE, 


DECORATIONS. 
PORTMAN SQUARE, FERRO-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTIONS. 
LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE : MAyFair 6706. 
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HOSPITALS 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 





ee 


“Light and Air in the Modern Hospital " - By Lionel Pearson, F.R.I.B.A. i 
“ Surgical Wards and Operating Theatres " - By Lanchester and Lodge, FF.R.I.B.A. . 
‘Modern Radiological Buildings in Germany" - By William Keay,  F.R.I.B.A. 
“The Planning of Nursing Homes" - - By J. R. Leathart, F.R.IB.A. 


BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED 


Wellhouse Hospital, Barnet; Beccles District Hospital; Birkenhead General Hospital, John Howard Wing, 
Sussex Hospital for Women and Children; Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge; Sully Hospital, Cardiff; 
Cromer Hospital; Croydon Mental Hospital; Driffield Hospital, Yorks; Rontgen Institute, Frankfurt-on-Main; 
Austin Hospital, Melbourne; Hertford County Hospital ; Leicester Royal Infirmary; Samaritan Hospital, Liverpool ; 
Central London Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital; Freemasons’ Hospital, W.; Middlesex Hospital; National Tem- 
perance Hospital, London; Princess Beatrice Hospital, Eari’s Court, $.W.; St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London; 
Ancoats Hospital, Manchester; Davyhulme Hospital, Manchester; Queen Victoria Hospital, Melbourne; Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, Oxford ; Paimio Sanatorium, Finland ; Southend General Hospital ; Sunderland Royal Infirmary; 
Monkwearmouth and Southwick Hospital; Sutton Hospital, Surrey ; Victoria Jubilee Infirmary, Tynemouth ; 
Frankston Hospital, Victoria; Tuberculosis Pavilion, City of Vienna; Watford Peace Memorial Hospital. 





SPECIAL HOSPITALS NUMBER, PUBLISHED NOV. 16, 1932 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


9 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. PRICE 1/- NET 
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Clarissa was chaste, Clarissa was careful, 
Clarissa could promise, Clarissa “forgot,” 
Clarissa was dressed on her triumphs when tearful, 
But could she cook Breakfast ? Clarissa could NOT. 





Clarissa was chic, Clarissa was charming, 





Clarissa could prattle, Clarissa could plot, 
Clarissa the Cat could be, oh! so disarming, 
But could she cook Luncheon? Clarissa could NOT. 


G 4 
Clarissa could criticise Polo or Poker, , SS a 
Clarissa could handle a horse or a yacht, ane ¥ { 
Clarissa could browbeat her Banker or Broker, Pe hee Ca Sw 
But could she cook Dinner ? Clarissa could NOT. [8 q ] yee 
fF, aor ~ 
yp ™ 

















Clarissa was cute, Clarissa was clever, 

Clarissa once chiselled Chanel from a Scot, 
Clarissa succeeded in every endeavour, 

But could she cook Supper? Clarissa could NOT. 





Dyspeptic and Bankrupt poor Carlos grew gaga, 
Till one day “Eureka! I’ve got it,” he cried. 

“Clarissa, mon chou, I will buy you an Aga— 
The Cooker which Generates Culinary Pride.” 





E=)\ U 
~ 4 o 
Her Aga cooks food till it tastes like Ambrosia, ; J C ; 
Her Aga’s so simple, sweet-tempered and smart, ean Vs me Y 
Her Aga’s so cool her cheeks never grow rosier, Pte Eg Pa 
Clarissa finds cooking an Elegant Art. Y 
Clarissa now caters and cooks to perfection, \ 
Clarissa’s found joy in a Wifely Career, o ] 
While Carlos again has his Banker’s Affection, PS. 


For fuel for his Aga costs £4 a year. 



































All enquiries to BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD., BESTOBELL WORKS, SLOUGH, BUCKS (Telephone : Slough 830) 
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Architect : 


C. Cowles-Voysey, 
Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


The interesting 
clock case and 
face, and the gold 
mirrors in the 
Lower Hall, are 
of Plate Glass 
treated with 
electrically de- 
posited gold. The 
side pieces of the 
octagonal clock 
case are accurate- 





CLARK 


AND SON LIMITED 


Phone: 


HOP 


ly mitre-bevelied BLA 
rnin MeN CKFRIARS RD. S.E.| 
figures were ff (10 LINES) Specialists in 


sand-blasted and 
painted green be- 
fore application 
of the gold. 


DECORATION WITH 


GLASS 


Details of this 
new process of 
electrical depo- 
sition of gold on 





Blass will be sent AND AT 
on Seger. BOU RN EMOUTH THE BUILDING CENTRE 
CANTERBURY 


EASTBOURNE 
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INGENIOUS LIGHTING AT CIRO'S 


This ingeniously devised lighting scheme, with its many 
variations of colour and tone, was designed by Mr. Michael 
Rosenauer, and carried out by Allom Brothers. The current 
consumption of this installation has been kept at the 
astonishingly low figure of 34 kilowatts. 


Diagram showing the the bas-reliefs incor- 
method of lighting | porating 3 colours. 








Architect: Michael Rosenauer, Esq. 








BROTHERS LIMITED, 15 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE V. 
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KET GRATE lending itself to the 





Tudor Period, made in two size 
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Wistorical 
Chimneys 


Specially drawn by Hanslip Fletcher 


Io, 1. Hampton Court Palace. 


Chimneys of Henry the Eighth’s great 
Kitchen at Hampton Court, built in the 
16th century. 


The Palace of Hampton Court stands 
unrivalled as a work of the Tudor builders, 
and the copious accounts, fortunately 
preserved, relating to the procuring, cost 
and working materials help to give it an 
interest second to that of no domestic 
building in the country. 








s|0-DAY, plans are in the 
¢ making for to-morrow’s 
#3historical buildings. 











To-day the chimney less ornate serves its 
useful purpose, but with a ‘* Metro’’ 
Coke Grate is smokeless. 

The lower illustration serves as an example 
of work recently executed and a visit is 
requested to see the 100 settings in 
the permanent Exhibition at the :— 
Welbeck Street Fireplace Galleries, 
38, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


LAVELS 


Sf LEAMINGTON 





STOVEMAKERS SINCE 1777 
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always in stock: 


Of Dorking cates Bricks these kinds are B R [( K ( O { ej D f 


2”, 2%” and 2%” hand-made multi-coloured 


purples. 
2”, 2%” and 23” hand-made reds. 
2” and 23” pressed sand-faced purples. 


2” and 23” pressed sand-faced reds. 


S1ZeS). 


Fireplace briquettes (over 40 patterns and 
Moulded bricks to standard requirements, D oO £ i" 1 nN S S ul | ae 2 e y 











The Ttalian Embassy, Grosvenor Gardens, W. 


Architects : A. Burnett Brown, F.S.I., F.R LBA. 
Ernest R. Barrow, FRI. B.A. 


The new building is faced with Dorking Facing Bricks. 


Given an Embassy to begin with, and your poorest 
of novelists will respond with a story as absorbing, 


as exciting, as full of colour and incident as 


an Arabian Night. 


For ourselves WE are brickmakers, To the ins pira- 


tion of this Embassy we responded with the charm, 


the colour, of Dorking Facing Bricks. 


THE DORKING 


North Holmwood 
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EAST 1074-1075 
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SAND BLAST 
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The new diffusing PI 


DECORATIVE GLASS WORKS LTD. 


glass with the appearance of silk i Ne F 
but the crystal quality of glass. 

Made entirely in England. 

SEAGER PLACE, BURDETT RD., E.3. 


Bromesh 
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to Modern Lighting Fittings. 
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Somewhere recently we saw it stated that a house should not be a machine. But a 
house can be several things, depending upon how we live—how we regard life. And, 
indeed, from the point of view of “ living,’’ the house /s a machine that helps us to live 
—that aids or hinders us in the accomplishment of that work in the world we have had 
giventoustodo. Or even ifwe say “A house is a setting for civilised life,” then, besides 
its shapes, besides its colours, besides its vistas, still we shall take a pride in its working, 
shall enjoy living in it all the more because of its smooth running, because it is so good 
a machine. The use of Carter Tiles increases the efficiency of the machine, and makes 
the working of it a pleasant thing. 


Above is a working part of amodern house, tiled to increase its value 
as a machine. 


CARTER & CO. LTD. 


Tile Makers 
Poole Dorset 
LONDON: 29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E.11 
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~ Upholstery 




























For furnishing schemes of lasting distinction 
“Rexine” leathercloth offers a number of 
unique advantages. It will not scratch or 
mark. Grease and dirt cannot spoil its origi- 
nal beauty and freshness. In colour grada- 
tions and original ‘effects’ to suit every purpose, 
it lends itself admirably to modern schemes 
of decoration. 

Write for full information and patterns. 
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LEATHERCLOTH 


LC.I. (REXINE) LTD. 


(A subsidiary company of 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited) 


HYDE, CHESHIRE 
London Office: 60 
Wilson St., Finsbury, E.C.2 
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Minton Tiles last—and 
lasting, retain their clean 
attraction, giving interest 
to surfaces that otherwise 
seem plain and dull. 


As floor or wall cover- 
ings Minton Tiles have 
the maximum wearing 
qualities, there is no 
absorption of moisture, 
and no deterioration 
from heat. 





: Beets 


Send for illustrated 
literature. 
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MINTON 2 HOLLINS 


AMTILES, FIREPLACES MOSAIC 


STOKE - ON - TRENT London Offices: 58 Davies St, W.1 


Smedley Service 























The Man 
The Brick 
— ‘Rhee Fireplace 


Elliott's West Howe Pottery, where bricks 
are made by hand, is a place where the old-time 


craftsmanship is still valued and practised. 


The clays from which the bricks are made 
are carefully chosen and blended. This, 
together with the special method of firing, 
gives the brick its warm antique colouring, 
and ensures that permanency of tone so beloved 
of the true craftsman in brick. 

Quaint fireplaces, large fireplaces—neat fire- 
places, small fireplaces—fireplaces to suit each 
and every kind of room where an old-world 
atmosphere is appreciated. 

Elliott's specialise in making fireplaces to 
architect's own designs, and have over seventy 


different shapes of brick in stock. 
CATALOGUES WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 
IS THE KEYNOTE 
OF HOSKINS 
POPULARITY. 


HOSKINS 


METAL WINDOWS 


MESSRS HOSKINS & SEWELL LTD 
BORDESLEY:«"--BIRMINGHAM 











ELLIOTT’S WEST HOWE 


POTTERY (DORSET) LID 
KINSON, sear BOURNEMOUTH. England. 
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THE NEW GAS FIRES IN. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Src] . 
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The new gas fires have a dual 
function to perform. First, 
they must heat the room 

Second, they must harmonize / 
with the general scheme cf 
decoration. Aesthetically you 

will find them just as fit for Aime 





their purpose as in the point & 

of sheer utility. All that a fire -@ 
can contribute to the decora- 
tion of a room will be , 
rendered to admiration by L 





one of the new gas fires fo * 2 et oe 3 


Architects: Minoprio ane 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 


















Here is an exceptionally fine example of 
carving on Celotex, and whilst mono- 
chrome is not an ideal medium by which 
to portray the panelling, some idea of the 
beauty of line and texture may be experi- 
enced from this photograph. 

Celotex may be decorated in any manner 
desired or, left in its natural state, it provides 
a neutral setting for any colour scheme. 
Moreover, the Ferox Process protects such 
workagainstdry-rot, decay and insect pests. 
The Ferox Process, an integral treatment, 
is exclusive to Celotex. No other material 
gives such complete protection. 


CELOTEX 


The Celotex Co. of Gt. Britain Ltd. 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 9054 
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THE 


WHITE ROSE 


Cast Iron 
Boilers 


Sectional 






































Point by point, feature by 
feature the White Rose Cast 
lron Sectional boiler for central 
heating by hot water, offers 
values that cannot be 
duplicated. 


No space may be wasted 
around if, and the large fire 
box, double stoking doors, and 
large fuel capacity ensure burn- 
ing for long periods without 
attention. 


See the White Rose—examine 
it thoroughly, then become 
one of our thousands of 
satisfied customers. 


HARTLEY & 
SUGDEN 


LTD. 

White Rose Boiler Works, 

HALIFAX - - = «= YORKS. 

London Office: - - Sundial House 
357, Euston Rd., N.W.1 
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STAY BRITE 


Thus is time framed 
in eternity, that that 
which marks its seconds, 
. i I 
days and years is out 
a note in the great 
L| 
orchestra of the 
everlasting. 


Staybrite faced Clock, 54” 
dia. Wet 2,000 lbs. 


Designed by: 
Murray Brown, M.R.A.L.C., 
Architect. 


Made by: 
Canadian Ornamental 
Iron Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


In all realms of Decorative Art and Archi- 
tecture, Staybrite is rapidly making its 
way, and has brought a new source of 
inspiration to the Architect. This super- 
rustless metal has made a per manent silver- 
like effect possible and will maintain its 
zsthetically beautiful sheen of surface when 
exposed to weather, rain, snow and fog. 
The clock illustrated above, which was 
made for one of Toronto’s leading stores, 
will therefore not only retain its beauty of 
design, but will literally last for all time. 


Write for brochure No. 422, 
which gives full details of 
the innumerable applications 
of Staybrite to Architecture. 


THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN, LIMITED 


SHEFFIELD Dickson 


1932. 
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SUPPORT 


Your Building requires 
the extra support which 
Kaye’s Cement will 
give it. This, by virtue 
of its great cementitious 
strength and, more par- 
ticularly, its high crush- 
ing resistance—both of 
which properties are 
vastly in excess of 
British Standard Speci- 
fication for Portland 
Cement requirements 
—ensures concrete of 
the very finest quality. 


SANs 





SS 





WSS 





oS 





Specify 


KAYE’S 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


When a rapid-hardening cement 
is required use ‘‘ OKayecrete”’ 


& 


Prompt deliveries by all 
depots of any quantity. 


KAYE & Co. Ltd., Works: Southam, nr. Rugby 


Depots: MANCHESTER, COVENTRY, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEICESTER, STOKE-ON-TRENT, GLOUCESTER, Etc. 
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Architectural 
Li ehtin g 


ON THE UNIT SYSTEM 


View of theShakespeare a Gea = 
zew Of the Shakespeare “i 7 f 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford- M S . ' 
on-Avon, where Ediswan Cornice — a Ph 
Lighting is installed. — 


Patent No. Ties 





DISWAN PATENT CORNICE LIGHTING 

STRIP has been designed for cornice and concealed 
lighting generally. The outstanding feature of adapt- 
ability renders it suitable for almost every kind of 
modern architectural lighting. This flexibility is of the 
greatest value to the architect, a value which is 
enhanced by the reasonable cost of the equipment. 
Ediswan Cornice Lighting Strip is assembled on site 
in any lengths with either 6, 9 or 12 inch spacings, 
the individual units being mounted on continuous 
copper conductors of ample capacity, thus avoiding 
separate wiring of units and ensuring greater speed 
and economy of installation. 
Ediswan engineers—fully experienced in every phase 
of modern lighting practice —are available in all 
parts of the country to collaborate with Architects, 
Consultants and Contractors in the planning of 
lighting schemes, gratis and without obligation. 


EDISWAN 


Af THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
in ys 155 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 14 127 
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more and more for ie 
absolute efficiency, for speedie 


production. 






These demands \cat 


by more organisation, \\acces 


communication. Pickerings i 
as the result of 77 yea 
considering the question o 


equal to a ground floor, 
the lift question. 


Pi 


GLOBE ELEVATOR WORKS 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Branches in London, Manchester, Bristol, 
Birmingham and Newcastle - on - Tyne. 
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all |i 
BUY VENEERS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


© ce © «© © hl ele CUGireet from the Manufacturer 













We shall be happy to 
place a car at the dis- 
posal of anyone who is 
interested to visit our 


W orks, from any point 





in the London area, 















British Oak, weighing 
g tons, seen on the wagons 
arriving at Avon Wharf. 














Giant Oak tree at Avon 
Wharf for conversion to 
Oak Veneers. In the back- 
ground can be seen piles 
of Birch logs for veneer 
manufacture. 


By obtaining veneers from 


ts 
1 You will probably buy more 
- cheaply. 


I You will have a larger and 


greater variety to choose from. 





3 You will obtain the finest quality 
e and most carefully manufactured ONE OF THE VENEER STORE-ROOMS AT AVON WHARF 


veneers. 


4 You will receive the personal attention of a Director and every care will be taken 
® 


that you get exactly what you want 


JOHN WRIGHT © SONS wenser9 LTD., 


AVON WHARF, LONGFELLOW ROAD, MILE END ROAD, LONDON, E3 


Telephone: EAST 1548 
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LIGHTING 





=r Ses 


JEWISH NEW 





SYNAGOGUE AT CHAPELTOWN ROAD, LEEDS 
Lighted throughout by 


G.E.C. FITTINGS and OSRAM LAMPS 


The main dome fitting shown above is of solid bronze 
and accommodates 25 OSRAM opal tubular lamps. 
Overall height 36 feet, diameter 6 feet 6 inches 


ee ee eee 


Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the world 
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HAYWARDS 








‘* Reform ’’ Garage Shelter at Gerrard’s Cross. 


A new complete catalogue of 
“Reform” Roof Glazing is 
now ready. Please write for 
a copy if you are interested. 


HAYWARDS LTD. 


UNION STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone: Hop 6035-9 








Architects : Messrs. J. STANLEY BEARD & Crare, F. & A.R.I.B.A., London. 


Every type and size of roof is efficiently glazed on 
the “Reform” system, which offers distinct advan- 
tages in ease of application and durability. Areas 
approaching half-a-million feet super have been as 
successfully covered as small roofs such as that 
illustrated, which, it may be mentioned, is an 
example of a complete structure supplied by 
Haywards. 


We shall be glad to quote for Glazing, Lanterns, 
Skylights, etc., to any specification and to furnish 
drawings with estimates as required. 
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This 
is 
How 


TREETEX 
Builds 


A Modern 


Entrance 
Hall 












MADE IN SWEDEN 
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Ever since its introduction Treetex has rapidly gained in both 
trade and public favour, and is now firmly established. 


Due to its lightness and ease in handling, Treetex makes for 
speedy operation and keeps contracts up to schedule date in these 
days when time means money. 


No disputing Treetex is the ideal insulating board wherever 
it is required to isolate noise, conserve inside temperature, prevent 
condensation, and at the same time provide a basis for an artistic 
interior finish. 
Cheap—light— strong—easily erected—Treetex—has—proved itself! 


(The above photo shows a staircase, walls and ceilings designed by A. L. Abbott, 
M.C., F.R.A.B.A., and built by Messrs. Y. J. Lovell & Son, at the IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 1932. The banisters are composed of Treetex with 
oak cap and grilles. The soffit of the arch is lined with Treetex which was 
bent to the necessary curve without cutting or steaming. 


Try and visit our Showrooms at Australia House or write for 
Specification Book, Full Data and Samples to “TREETEX,” 


421-4 Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


BUILD FOR TOMORROW WITH 


TREETEX 


insulating board 
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LET light, working through glass, change the form and colour of buildings 
inside and out. Above is an isometric, cross-sectional drawing of two 
floors showing a possible arrangement of the interior of a furniture store. 
Here, a diffusing glass, Kaleidoscope, is used as a frieze light above the 
furniture display wall line, so that daylight is brought in without casting 
shadows. The small partitions dividing the furniture dispiays are glazed 
with plain Cathedral glass. Specifications for the glass age of building are i 
never limited by lack of materials. To name only a few of the textures, 

patterns and colours, there are: Polished Plate, in pink, blue, amber, 

and neutral tinted ; satin finished plate; Opal glasses in lavender, pearl, 

biscuit, green, blue, black and white; Armoured glass; Cathedral glass in 

all its variants, rimpled, rippled, Morocco, etc.; Fluted glass; ‘ Vita” 

glass; and Sheet glass made by the latest flat drawn process now at work 

for the first time in England. 


HT IN ARCHITECTURE 


Issued by Pilkington Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs, 
whose Technical Department is available for consultation 
regarding properties and uses of glass 
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CALLENDER CABLE 


was specified by 
The Buckinghamshire 


County Architect 
Aylesbury 


for the new Police Station, Chesham, Bucks. 


The work was carried out by 


Mr. P. Phillips, 121, Brockhurst Rd., Chesham. 


CALLENDER V.I.R. CABLES are manufactured 

from the finest materials procurable, by _ skilled 

workmen under expert supervision, and EACH 

COIL is afterwards carefully tested before being 
dispatched to the customer. 
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1340 TONS of ALUMINIUM 


N the centre of uptown, New York, one of the greatest monuments to business, 
science and art has taken shape—the Rockefeller Centre. Approximately i,340 tons 
of aluminium will be used in the form of cast spandrels, representing approxi- 
mately 32,000 panels and covering the aggregate of 700,000 square feet. The 
weight reduction by the use of aluminium over other materials amounts to more 
than 3,000 tons, reflecting great economies in the walls and supporting structure. 
Aluminium spandrels being rustless, no discolouration of surrounding surfaces will 
occur and no surface painting is required. The soft grey colouring of the aluminium 
blends with the shading of the window framing, thus producing a series of vertica| 
lines contrasting with the buff colouring of the limestone walls. One of the ad- 
vantages of this type of spandrel is that it can be attached directly to the structure 
the moment the latter is in place, without waiting for the window frames to be set 
in position. Where grace and simplicity are desired, and a limitation of building 
height prevails, excellent effects may be achieved by blending spandrels with 
the windows in horizontal rows. 


lAXUM! NIU M 
A\ LIGHT ALLOYS 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM C9 LT?, 
ADELAIDE HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. E.C.4. 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 556! & 8074 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: CRYOLITE, BILGATE, LONDON. A.R., 12/32 
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ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


| of interlocking steel lath, 











HAND OR ELECTRICAL 


OPERATION. 


ALSO SHUTTERS TO COMPLY 
WITH L.C.C.&F.0.C, 
REGULATIONS. 


|| MATHER: PLATT L™ 
; PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER 
& 22,GRT.SMITH $T.LONDON.S.W.1 


M64 
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“CRYPTIC”: designed by John M. 
Holmes, A.R.C.A. [Registered 
Number 771236] 





“ CASCADE”: designed by R. A. 
Duncan, A.R.I.B.A. [Registered 
Number 771237] 





“COPTIC”: Designed by Paul 
Nash. [Registered Number 775678] 


s 


“BLAZONED™ Glasses 


New patterns 





by CHANCE'S 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 


BLAZONED GLASSES— The three new 


patterns shown on the left are Chance’s i 
latest additions to the architect’s choice 
of decorative glasses. The designers have 158 NEW BOND STREET W"I 


all worked to produce a character which 
will be in keeping with contemporary 
requirements while still bearing in mind 
the three main practical issues :--High 
light-transmission ; Diffusionand obscurity 
value; and Cleanliness. These glasses are 
eminently suitable for decorative glazing 
purposes, as well as for artificial lighting. 


Another interesting contribution to modern 
requirements in glass is the production of 
FLASHED OPAL Glasses in SIX COLOURS. 
Everybody is familiar with White Flashed Opal, 
which has long been accepted as the most perfect 
glass obtainable for artificial lighting purposes 
owing to its high transmission and diffusive pro- 
perty. The six colours now made are :—Dark 
Blue, Light Blue, Dark Yellow, Light Yellow, Pink 
and Green. All these colours are in delicate pastel 
shades. As inthe case of White Flashed Opal, the 
Opal Flash can be etched or sand-blasted away to 
form a semi-transparent design by way of con- 
trast with the diffusive opal surface. 





“REEDED Glass” 


REEDED Glass has recently been introduced to cater for the growing demand for an obscure 
glass having a character in accordance with present day needs. Its general appearance will 
be seen from the photograph above, and it is only necessary to add that the ribs are half 
an inch wide and are approximately one-sixteenth of an inch in relief. CROSS-REEDED Glass 
is an elaboration of REEDED Glass, having not only ribs running longitudinally on one side 
of the glass, but across the glass on its other side. 


We are now also manufacturing WIRED Glass 
in AMBER COLOURED METAL. This material 
is valuable in situations where Wired Glass is 
essential, but where it is desired to introduce 
an effect of sunshine ; and also for laylights 
where a warm mellow glow both under natural 
and artificial light is desired. 





Another valuable addition to the reinforced 
glasses is WIRED DEWDROP. This glass in its 
unwired form is one of the most satisfactory 
for artificial lighting purposes as well as for 
windows where complete obscurity is essential. 
WIRED DEWDROP. is of special interest, 
because the wiring is almost invisible. 






VAVVANNNAAANA 
a 


“CROSS-REEDED Glass” 





pata be happy to send samples of any 
of these glasses to those who wish to see 
All these glasses can be them. ol for samples should be ad- 
obtained from Glass and dressed to : Chance Brothers & Co., Limited, 
Builders’ merchants. Glass Works, Smethwick, Birmingham ; Glass 
Works, Firhill, Glasgow; London Office, 23, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
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QUICK & SIMPLE FLOORBUILDING 


Siegwart Precast Floors are made up 
of hollow reinforced concrete beams 
precast at our Works to dimensions 
given on Architects’ or Steelwork 
plans. The precast beams are erected 
and grouted together without the 
use of centering, so that the fixing 
of the floors offers no obstruction 
to the general contract. 





PRECAST FLOORS 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO. Ltd. 
THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FOR CLEAN COLOUR 
SPECIFY VITROLITE 


spe mem 9% SORT 


MATERIALS : In this scheme 
the walls are lined from floor to 
ceiling with Vitrolite using stan- 
dard ashlar squares of orchid 
Vitrolite, with 6” and 3” bands of 
pearl Vitrolite at the top. The 
bath panel is of 7/16” white 
Vitrolite in one piece. 


FIXING: Wall linings fixed to 
Portland cement screeding with 
2” thick bed of mastic. Bath 
panel screwed to allow access to 


pipes. 
COLOURS : Vitrolite is sup- 


plied in black, white, ivory, grey, 
green and orchid, and also in the 
following ‘“‘ Agates”: ebony, 
walnut, jade, emerald, orchid 
and gold. Marbled colours in 
buff, grey, green and shell-pink. 


PROPERTIES : Vitrolite is an 


opaque material with a hard, 





brilliant, fire-polished surface. It 
is non-absorbent and _ provides 
hygienic, durable and easily- 
cleaned surfaces. No grease from 
soap or condensation from steam 


ga ) he e2% 
affects the colour z e220" cae 
Beeeses Restecsoes 

















Send for samples and details of prices and sizes to 


THE BRITISH VITROLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
9 Arlington Street, London, S.W. 1 


vt 3 ; = — — —eeneeanananil — 


Telephone: Regent 7418 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
IRONFOUNDERS 
flO H.M. THE KING 


The Baths par Excellence 


In addition to White Enamel, Carron Baths can be supplied in a 
variety of pleasing colours—Cream or Ivory, Butterfly Yellow, Sky 
Blue, Light Sea Green, Dark Green, Shell Pink, etc. 
“GLENBERVIE” BATH (illustrated) has a bold, flat edge, and is 
enamelled outside as well as inside, presenting a clean and inviting 
appearance. It can be placed in any position. 


Illustrated Bath Catalogue No. 11R, post free. 


CARRON COMPANY 


Showrooms: 
LONDON—15 Upper Thames Street, E.C.4 
LIVERPOOL — 20-30 Redcross Street GLASGOW— 123 Buchanan Street 
EDINBURGH— 114 George Street BRISTOL—62 Prince Street 


Works - . CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 
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CAST IRON 
BUILDING FRONTS 



































ORCHARD HOUSE, LONDON. 
ARCHITECTS: MESSRS. TREHEARNE & NORMAN 
PRESTON & CO. 




















VICTORIA HOUSE, LONDON. 


MESSRS. FINNIGANS, LONDON. 

























































































oe i aeeeemeepenemeamemmmmantes a ARCHITECT: CHARLES WM.LONG, ESQ., F.R.'.B.A. 
ARCHITECT: J. J. JOASS, ESQ., F.R.I.B.A. 
me 
u 
; 
j 
| 
& 
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: 
he — 
i 
DENTAL HOSPITAL, GLASGOW TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, SHEFFIELD, FOR UNION BANK, GLASGOW. 
ARCHITECTS: MESSRS. WYLIE, WRIGHT & WYLIE OFFICE OF WORKS ARCHITECT: JAS.MILLER, ESQ., A.R.S.A.,F.R.I.B.A. 





WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRONFOUNDERS 
SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW 


LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| 
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FOR 
ENTAL IRONWORK 
& HAMMERED IRON OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


A brochure co 
by Bayliss, Fo 


AND 139-141 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ntaining delightful illustrations of tron gates, produced 


nes and Bayliss, Ltd., sent post free upon application. 
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There is every reason why Hospitals 
should be rubber floored ! ! 


Probably no situation other than a Hospital calls for so many 
requirements as regards the floor covering. All types of 
floors have some outstanding feature, but with rubber every 
requirement is fulfilled. 

It has been definitely proved that germs cannot live on a 
Rubber Floor. The smooth, impervious surface offers no 
lodgment for dirt and it is therefore thoroughly hygienic. 
Various ingredients used in the manufacture of a Rubber Floor 
make it resistant to most chemicals and antiseptics, and, 
being waterproof, repeated washing has no damaging effect. 
In a Rubber Floor the most cheerful colour effects can be 
obtained, and the noise absorption of a Rubber Floor is a 
well-known feature. 

The cost of Rubber Floors is now considerably lower. May 
we submit a design and quotation ? 








— NN” 


Other St. Helens Pro- 
ducts include: 





Hot Water Bottles, 
Hospital Sheeting, 
Surgeons’ Gloves, Rubber 
Mats and Matting, 
Rubber, Ebonite and 
Synthetic Resin mould- 
ings, Electric Cables and 
Fittings, etc., etc. 








ST. FELENS 


RUBBER 


FLOORS 





ST. HELENS CABLE AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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Silver Medal for 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


We have been engaged continually on 

the design and construction of Reinforced 

Concrete work in many prominent 

buildings throughout the United Kingdom 
for nearly half a century. 








In the world’s largest buildings, from 
Lancashire to Shanghai, in passenger 
ships, and even in a Royal yacht, 
Wadsworth Lifts are performing 
dependable and satisfactory service. 
This outstanding success, extending 
over more than 40 years, is conclusive 
_ proof of the skilful engineering per- 
fection of these famous Lifts. Add 
* to these vital factors our “After 
installation” service, which comprises 
° consistent and scrupulous attention 
to every installation, and the ever- 


AT YOUR SERVICE 





“At Your Service”’ 





May we have the, : ‘ . h 

pleasure of sending inereasing specification of Wadswort 
you our illustrated Lifts by leading architects is readily 
A recent Ferro-Concrete job. Catalogue ? appreciated. 


STUART S WADSWORTH 


GRANOLITHIC C* L° ELECTRIC LIFTS 


PASSENGERS @GOODS @ SERVICE 








CRAFTSMEN IN CONCRETE WM. WADSWORTH & SONS, Ltd., BOLTON, LANCS. 


London Office : 72-74, Victoria Street, S.W.| 


62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. 
46 Duff Street, . . . Edinburgh MIDDLESBROUGH. GLASGOW. BRISTOL. 
BELFAST. DUBLIN. 


Ayres Road, Old Trafford, Manchester 
Northcote Road, Stechford, Birmingham 
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A FREE COPY 


of this book will 
be sent to architects 


upon application to 


The Morris Singer Co. Morris House 
Rochester Row Westminster London SW. 





thename MORRIS SINGER 
is the hall mark for 
architectural metal work 
glass & modelled Plaster work 
lOO YEARS REPUTATION 


December 
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1932. 





SESAISTINCTIVE 
WooDWoRK 


PANELLING IN ALL PERIODS, 
BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS, 
STAIRCASES, 
REVOLVING DOORS, LIBRARY 
FITTINGS, CHURCHWORK, 
FLUSH SURFACE DOORS, Etc. 


Schemes and Estimates 
Submitted on application 


(AMUEL 


TELL OWT Sx 


EADING- 170 


- Reapinc 436 anp 437 
- “Extviorson, READING” 


Telephone - - 


Telegrams - 


Brancu Orrice: Lonpon—!8 Hanover STREET 
TeLepHone: Mayrair 4941. 
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The New Thought 
in Sanitation 


















THE simplification of plumbing by utilising one down stack 
for both Soil and Waste, is now an established practice in 

this country. 

Cumberland Palace Hotel, now in course of erection at Marble 

Arch, W., for Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. (Architect: F. J. 

Wills, Esq., F.R.1.B.A.), is the first building of any importance in 

this country in which the newthought in Sanitation takes shape. 


The advantages of the ONE PIPE System are-— 


[ § LOWER PLUMBING COST 


Under certain conditions the saving may amount to as much as 
20°,,, enabling more complete equipment or better fittings to be 
installed, or reducing the building cost. 


@ M7772. Bae a4 


Every drop of waste discharged through the system helps to flush 
the pipes, minimising the risk of stoppage and corrosion of pipe runs. 


@ MLZ 


Reduction in the number of pipes on the exterior of a building is 

an advantage which Architects will readily appreciate. 
Satisfactory solution of the many problems involved calls for 
an unusual degree of experience and craftsmanship. As 
pioneers of the One Pipe System in this country, Dent and 
Hellyer, Ld. offer unique resources for efficient planning and 
execution. 


AN INFORMATIVE BOOKLET will shortly be available, and 
a copy will gladly be sent upon request. 


DENT & HELLYER, L’ 


35, RED LION SQ., GR Bee LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams : 


Telephone: 
xe‘ Anosmia, Holb. London.” 


Holborn 6415-0-7 









PIONEERS OF 
S/MPLIFIED PLUMBING 
ON THE 


xh 


1932. 
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MARTINS BANK 


Lombard Street, E.C. 


Architect : 
Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 




















THE HOPTON WOOD | 
& MARBLE TERRAZZO | 
Staircases, Wall Linings, Dadoes, 
Pavings and Partitions, and the 
GLAZED WALL TILING 
and FLOOR TILING | 
EXECUTED BY 
BROOKES | 
LIMITED 4 
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Photo, Courtesy of “ Harper's Bazaar” 


THE EMBASSY CLUB 
Raymond McGrath, B.Arch. Gc., Architect 


THE LATEST AND GREATEST OF ALL DECORATIVE GLASS SCHEMES 


Pugh Bros. Ltd., Craftsmen in Glass, Compton St., E.C.1 
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BRATT COLBRAN & Co 
E THE HEAPED FIRE COLD 


DOIMORTIMER ST LONDON-wW. i 
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Entrance to the Granada Cinema, Tooting 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


PETRIUMITE 


IMITATION STONE PAINT 


“PETRUMITE” Imitation Stone Paint offers a variation from the usual 
Paint or Distemper Finish for interior decoration, and has the advan- 
tage of being almost permanent. For the walls of Entrance Halls 
and Passage Ways of Hotels, Cinemas and other public buildings there 
is no more appropriate finish, for ‘‘Petrumite” resists hard knocks and 
the daily wear and tear to which such surfaces are subjected. 


Many decorative effects are obtainable with “Petrumite” and a 
splendid example is the Entrance Hall of the Granada Cinema, 
Tooting, illustrated above. Here, “Petrumite” has been lined out to 
suggest stonework and shaded in colour, producing a decorative 
effect which is exceedingly striking. 


For exterior work “'Petrumite” is the most durable and weather- 
proof finish obtainable. 


Write for a copy of the “Petrumite” booklet to the manufacturers : 


NOBEL CHEMICAL FINISHES LIMITED 


(Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Limited) 


SLOUGH BUCKS 
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PUR Pe 
I: ; 
Cs Architect: Sir Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A. 


TRUSCON FLOORS 


HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED THROUGHOUT THE NEW 


NORTHERN IRELAND PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


May we send you a coty of the Truscon Floor Book ? 


TME TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. LTO 
22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7 
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MODERN FLOODLIGHTING 


EO oF UNIFORM 
if INDIRECT 


vf... ILLUMINATION 


THE FLOODLIGHT IS 
MADE OF BRASS, LINED 
RIPPLED MIRROR, WITH 
DUSTPROOF COVER. 
THE WHOLE IS_ SUR- 
ROUNDED BY AN ORNA- 





MENTAL BASKET WHICH 
CAN BE MADE TO 
HARMONISE WITH ANY SUPPLIED TO 
DECORATIVE SCHEME. ye VOODFORD GREEN. 
Bk th > REGINALD te. A.R.1.B.A , 
——— ps 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL LIGHTING FITTINGS. 


THE WHOLESALE FITTINGS CO., LTD. n 
By eige igg rel 23.27 & 37, Commence! Bae, LONDON, £1 dais gee eee 

















~ SCAGLIOLA MARBLE 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES 











! ie A. 








BUNCRANA ORATORY WILLIAM J. DOHERTY, ESQ., M.R.1.A.1., Archt. 
The Columns, Pilasters, Heavy Moulded Tympanum, Altars, Niches, Window 


Surrounds, Door Surround and Wall Lining in Scagliola Marble by 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Lrp. 


LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, 


Telephone: No. 4054 PADDINGTON. Os, **GRASP, LONDON.” 
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Non-Slip Floor Tile made (either in Great Britain or U S.A.) 
from “Alundum,” product of the Norton Company of U.S.A. 


Non-slip Floor Tile, hard and perfect from 
the press. Tile made from a material in hard- 
ness next to the diamond. Hard. Impervious. 
Almost everlasting. Non-Slip. 


Non-Slip Tiles for floors and stairs; Non- 
Slip Tiles in vestibules, kitchens, factories, 
theatres . . . hospitals. Wherever the 
crowds press . . . wherever people throng. 
Wherever the foot is set—for there may 
it slip. There may be danger from a fall. 


Non-Slip Floor Tile, made from a material in 
hardness next to the diamond. Impervious to 
moisture. | Enduring—almost everlasting. 
Permanently Non-Slip. At all times, and 
under all conditions, NON-SLIP. 


The Adamite Co., Ltd. 
Manfield House, Strand, W.C.2 


" Alundum " non-slip Floor Products 
" Atlas White " Portland Cement 

" Bricanion" Lathing 

“ Colemanoid " Waterproofer 
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31 LB. HEATING APPARATUS 
WARMS 4 ROOMS INVISIBLY 


This apparatus was despatched by aeroplane to 
Holland to fulfil an urgent contract and the 
fabric was pasted to the ceilings of a suite of 


offices according to instructions enclosed. 


Yet Dulrae is a permanent, efficient continuous 
electric heating system under thermostatic control, 
economical, safe, invisible and occupying no space 
either in the room itself, or within the walls and 
ceiling Low operating temperature (90° FE. \ and 


the radiant nature of the heat, provide a degree 


of comfort that you will find quite exceptional. 





Fabric rolls, thermostats, special adhesive and full 


instructions, travelled in the above package. 


Authorised Daulrae Installing Engineers 
Holborn 8 27 1 


] Yecember 


RICHARD CRITTALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
43 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1 
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Martins Bank. New Headquarters Banking Hall and Arcade 
Architect : H. J. Rowse, F.R.I.B.A. Cored Travertine Monoliths 


ORIN STUBBS & SONS [Badan 7tiveeoy 
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GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE REDUCTION OF BRICKWORK LOADS UPON 
STEELWORK OBTAINED BY THE USE OF THE PHORPRES CELLULAR BRICK 





WALL THICKNESS 
is’ ny co ee 


18” CELLULAR FLETTON WALL 
(NO PLASTER) 





20 20 TONS WEIGHT 


OF WALL 
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PLASTER BOTH SIDES = 18 
1” ONE SIDE ————.> 
[ 3 @ {NO PLASTER aay Mas: 
134"CELLULARFLETTON WALL \ NY 17 












SAVING ON 
16] 18" CELLULAR 
WALL 
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PLASTER WHERE ALLQWED FOR 9'-0” HIGH 
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Reproduced by permission from ‘Graphs for Engineers and Architects,” 
by Donovan H. Lee, B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.C.E.. A.M.A.S.C.E. (Spon. London) 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LTD. —S2_— 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C.2_ -__ Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines) caus nan aon 
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Essential before any 
home or building can 
be called truly modern 


Every user of aSmith’s Synchronous Electric Clock—and the number of 
owners is growing by 15,000 a month—wil! look, when moving or build- 
ing, for clock plug points in his new quarters. Include them in your 
specifications—make your buildings truly up to date and enable those 
who occupy them to plug in to Greenwich time with clocks that need no 
winding, no regulating, no looking after. 

Smith’s Synchronous Clocks are available in a wide range of standard 
designs for wall and mantel use. Clocks to Architect's own design or 
specification, including types for flush fitting and for exterior use, are 
supplied to special order. They will operate in any position, are unaffected 
by temperature or atmospheric conditions and provide the most modern 
and trouble-free time recording service it is possible to offer. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. 



















For use on A.C. mains 179/185 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
with time controlled 
frequency only Telephone : Welbeck 7916. 








A TYPICAL DOUBLE SIDED EXTERIOR TYPE ONE OF THE FLUSH FITTING MODELS 


Scientific 








SYNCHRONOME "IMPORTANT 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS BROADCASTING 


HOUSE 
Provincial Offices and 


For 37 years the name Synchronome — Transmitting Stations of 


the B.B.C. 
has been the symbol of accurate time = «The Underground” 
ST. JAMES’S PARK 
measurement. It stands today, pre scumeraeanetas 
eminent, upon the solid foundation of CIVIC CENTRE 
; ; CAMBRIDGE 
a reputation which is world - wide— COUNTY OFFICES 
i i . Synchronome LINCOLN 
unassailed and unassailable ynchr ee 
is the absolute standard by which all PRESTON 


COUNTY OFFICES 


other systems of timekeeping are judged. LEEDS CIVIC CENTRE 


For domestic purposes, and installations wauaee tee 
too small to justify the cost of a Master LEWISHAM 

sa st me TOWN HALL 
Clock, Synchronomains ‘ plug-in ’’ clocks STRETFORD 
should be specified. TOWN HALL 


WATERLOO TOWN 
HALL, LIVERPOOL 


THE SYNCHRONOME COMPANY LID. 


19, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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IN JAPAN 


THERE ARE 


BAILEY 


REVIEV, 


December 1932. 





FURNACES 


HE capacity of the 33 Bailey Furnace equipped boilers in 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria exceeds 5} million pounds of 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


y steam per hour. is 
4 Of these 33 boilers, 18 are installed in industrial plants and 15 - 
in central stations, 3 of the latter bzing fired with Babcock Style r4 
e yi y 28 Stokers. The remainder are all pulverised fuel fired, 6 plants , ae 
7 yO being direct fired and 4 fired on the storage system. q° fe 
A yo All pulverised fuel fired furnaces are hopper bottom type with - 4 
y fe yy the exception of 6 in the industrial class which are slag tap. > 4 
f id The following Babcock milling and burning equipment has been yd 
supplied in connection with the above :—42 Lehigh Mills, 4 RR g. 
Fuller-Bonnot Mills, and 9 Babcock Tube Mills, together with 70 a &. 
Lodi Burners, 42 Calumet Burners, and 8 Cross Tube Burners. e He 
2 TOYO BABCOCK KK. “Salar id 
wi ssociated wit a. : 





| 











Rytad 120/4 
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Announcing Publication of 


THE CLOCK OF THE CENTURY 
A NEW BOOK 


_ describing the 
JUAIT scrmoscus BENSON SERVICE 


to Architects’ own designs, or specially TO ARCH ITECTS 


cased to match with, or be embodied in, 
any architectural scheme. We gladly quote 
on request. The unique Junit movement 
has the feast number of moving parts of 
any clock. Itruns years longer than any 
other without attention. Only one control 
external to movement. Adaptable to any 


width of case or thickness of panel. 


; Junit Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Steele Road, Acton Lane. Chiswick, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 3879 


MASTER OF THE MAINS 




















THIS new publication describes Benson’s 


service to Architects and others in the 
SLE design, manufacture and installation of 
NC §0) every description of 
() iD MECHANICAL TURRET CLOCKS 








J HALIFAX. 
{LECT AL IMPULSE CLOCES 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS, ' me ( sicaigh Al _ l nel CL¢ . 7 
SiPeNee rE Set. STRIKING AND CHIMING 
z APPARATUS = BELLS; EEC. 
also 


REPAIR & MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


CARPE TS NY The book is illustrated from actual photographs of dials, 
\I| moversents and various machines, together with explana- 
FOR USE IN tory diagrams and data. Where work of this description 


THEATRES has to be specified, the information contained will be of 
9 


considerable value, and it is respectfully suggested that 


HOTELS SH ] PS ETC. even where it is of no immediate interest, a copy should 
’ ? . 


be secured to be retained on file for reference purposes 
OBTAINABLE 


} 
Nich A COMPLIMENTARY 
\ DECORATORS, COPY WILL BE SENT 
SS 


POST FREEON REQUEST 


As the edition is limited, please make application on 
business note-heading or attach card. Address to:— 





ox 
Factories ana Head Tffres.- 


HALIFAX YORKS. 
aie ei HALIFAX 2711- 2714. 
20, KING. EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, * a LTD 


Jeleahanes’ NATIONAL "4078 & 2339 


Turret Clock Department 
PALL MALL egy in STREET, 
Felepane CITY O927. 
Blazon Showroom as 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
ATL 1 
45,HOPE STREET. Telephone CITY 4801 








Telephone: CENTRAL 2124. 
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"REINFORCED CONCRETE 


4 99 
use “ } x AMET” and 
It is more than 35 years since ‘‘Expamet”’ 
Expanded Steel was first used as a rein- 
forcement for concrete; during that time, 
the innumerable important works in which 
““Expamet ”” has been applied successfully, 
are conclusive proof of its value as a 


i Cho reinforcement for all forms of concrete 
Ts | construction. 











| ig : 
(CTT 


There is real value also in the practical 
experience acquired during so many years’ 
trading; and it is always at the disposal 
of those who care to take advantage of it. 








THRIFT STORES, LEEDS. 


© * 
‘* Expamet"’-—Concrete Foundations, Paving, Flooring and Roofing. EXPAMET 


Architects: Messrs. Kirk & Tomlinson, Leeds. MR eer 


Mesers. Paul Rholes, Lid., Leeds. British Steel—British Labour. 


Contractors : 
Send enquiries to :— 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete & Fire-resistant Construction. 


Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1. 
Works: West Hartlepool. 
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world-t e n TE Nortu Waters OFFICcr. 
Lane > s ALE Secretary : 
TH W HEAD OFFICE: eee. 


- aaa meine eeare Portmadoc, North Wales. 
NOR Director: 331 & 332 ABBEY HOUSE, AE ROD 

The R. MONTGOMERY PARKER. eT eon IA STREET Telephone : Portmadoc 12. 
VICTORIA ‘§ LEI, Telegrams: “ Quarslates 


Telephone: Victoria 7337 r saa doc.” 
Tetepens: “paeedaten Sowest London.” LONDON, S.W.1. Portmadoc. 
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Memorial Vablet in Alabaster, carved and decorated. 
W. H. R. Blacking, F.RLLBLA., Architect. 


J. WIPPELL & Co., Ltd. 


Carvers, Joiners and Sculptors, 

Workers in Stained Glass, 

Wrought and Cast Metal, 

Silver andGold, Stone, Marble, 
and Alabaster 


Cathedral Yard 

32 Victoria Street 

52 Royal Exchange Chambers 
11 Tufton St., Westminster, S.W.1 


EXETER 4 
MANCHESTER 
LEEDS : 

LONDON : 
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Southampton Civic Centre. 


Architect: E. Berry Webber, Esq., A.R.1.B.A. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS CARRIED OUT 
TO THE DESIGNS OF THE ARCHITECT BY 


HIGGINS & GRIFFITHS Lyrp. 


ELECTRICAL & GENERAL ENGINEERS 


21 ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 




























GUARANTEED 


GENUINE 
ENGLISH STACK ~- MADE 
WHITE LEAD 

















GUARANTEED 


PURE LINSEED OIL 














GUARANTEED 


PURE AMERICAN 
TURPENTINE 
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*|) Triple Guarantee 





Telephone : Victoria 4480 (Pte. Brch. Exch.) Telegrams : “ Farmiloe, Sowest, London ”. 


Works : 


Westminster, SW. ; Nine Elms Lane, S.W.; Limehouse, E.; Mitcham, Surrey. 
Irish Nine Elms Service Depot at 1 OXFORD STREET, BELFAST. 
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OPEN TRAPPED MANNOLE WITN CAST 
FLOOR WASHING {ion INSPECTION CHAMBER 
GuLLy. INERT 1-4” 






W.C CONNECTORS aS B£7ORE. 












SEALED TRAPPES 
GULLY: wiTh 2” 
VERTICAL LET 
FOR BASIN WASTED 










INSPECTION CHAMBER 
iMVERT, 1-7" 


OPEN TRAPPED FLOOR WASHING 
GULLY, TRAP MAS ACCESS 
DOOR AT SURFACE LEVEL 


A well-known 
Public Convenience 
in London. 









4 
OPEN TRAPPED 
FLOOR WASHING GULLY 
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E have specialised in Drainage and Sewage 
Engineering for fifty years, and because of ed 


, : a ue 
our unique experience, we are regularly asked ones 
to suggest, prepare and supervise Drainage and are 


Sewage schemes—large and smali—because it is 
known that we can simplify plans and reduce costs 
to the minimum. 


SS who prefer to design their own 
schemes are welcome to use our Service and the 
advice of our expert technical staff. Those who 
wish may, as many Architects do, leave the whole 
question of Drainage safely and satisfactorily in 
our hands. 


Gv? us the plans, we will do the rest. We 

: : : Phone ; 
design, draw complete detailed plans, submit HOP 
schemes to local authorities, prepare bills of quan- 5260 
tities, supply all necessary goods from our London 
stores, see the whole job through, and passed. 


es avn 
he 
Seb. 


me 
Pe tees 


az 










Our illustrated catalogue “D” should be kepi in your office files for 
ready reference. For information about special work write direct 
to Sanitary Department. 


= BURN BROTHERS 


(LONOON) LIMITED 
DRAINAGE & SANITARY ENGINEERS 
6&8 STAMFORD ST. 
a, erm BLACKFRIARS 
ps oe LONDON S.E1 
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HALL & KAY trp. 


Air Conditioning Engineers 


SPECIALITIES 

INDEPENDENT OR COMBINED 

Conditioned Air, Plenum and 

Extract Ventilating Plants 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

FILM STUDIOS AND CINEMAS 


MAKERS OF 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 
OBTAINING ano MAINTAINING 
IMPROVED AND REGULAR 

CONDITIONS 
OF 

Temperature, Humidity 

and Ventilation 













__RESEARCH_LABORATORIES WITH 
OFFICES AND BUSINESS BUILDINGS FULL AUTOMATIC 
FOOD,TEXTILE & OTHER FACTORIES IT PANE 

FOG ELIMINATION DISTANT PANEL OR 
DE - HUMIDIFYING 


























HAND CONTROL 

















HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, ENGLAND 
Telephone : ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 2281 -2 
HK12 LONDON OFFICE: PANTON HOUSE, 25 HAYMARKET S.W.1. Telephone : Whitehall 9150 
































They appeal to architects 


Crane ‘Pall Mall’’ Radiators are favoured by architects because they have so 
many definite points of appeal. For instance : 


|. Because of the smooth, clean 
castings that always look neat and 
efficient. 

2. Because of the simple standard- 
ised dimensions throughout. 

3. Because of the patent Crane Shield 

», and Baffle which largely elim- 

inates the usual black smudge 

on the wall over the radiator. 

















4. Because of their beauty of out- 

line and proportion without dust 
collecting ornamentations. 

5. Because of the convenience and 
fine proportions of the Crane 
two-column model. 

6. Because of the provision for tall 

legs if necessary to allow ample 
cleaning space underneath. 










Those are some of the facts of particular interest to 
architects and decorators. And of course they know 
all about the technical efficiency of Crane Radiators, 
and that in spite of their many points of advantage 
they cost no more than other radiators. 


| Study all these points in fuller detail at your leisure. 
Send for the fully illustrated catalogue of Crane 
Radiators. A card with your name and address will 
bring it by return. 


















































‘Pall Mall’? RADIATORS 


CRANE LTD., formerly CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., 45-51, Leman Street, London, E.1. 
Branches: Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester. Works : Ipswich. 
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HARD WALL GOTHITE PLASTER 


USED THROUGHOUT AT CLARIDGE'S HOTEL 
EXTENSION 


Architect: Oswald P. Milne, F.R.1.B.A 


Plastering Contractors : 







Plastering Ltd., Concanon Road, 
Acre Lane, BRIXTON, S.W. 2 


|| 
| GOTHITE HARD WALL PLASTER was used on the 
r walls and ceilings, forming the most reliable background 
for the exquisite decorations of this notable extension. 





THE GOTHAM COMPANY LIMITED 


SOLE MAKERS OF GOTHITE HARD WALL PLASIER 
BENTINCK BUILDINGS 
WHEELER GATE e NOTTINGHAM 


Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter—were executed directly on to the Plaster. Telephone: 42071 Nottingham Telegrams: “ Gothic, Nottingham " 


C A be LENDER’S 
“LIBRA” “so"scnte 
1 DAMPCOURSE 


‘‘LIBRA” has acore of Sheet Lead weighing 
1 LB. PER SQUARE FOOT. Bitumen cover- 
ing both sides. 


No Coal Tar or Pitch. 


In Standard Rolls of 24 feet in all usual 
wall widths. 


Designed specially to meet the wish of Archi- 
tects desiring heaviest lead inset. 


A Corner of the Painted Room at Claridge’s Hotel. 
The paintings of trees by Miss Mary Lea, representing the four Seasons 











Still cheaper than slates and cement because 
cost of laying practically nil. 





DEPT. R.A. FOR FULL PARTICULARS Telephone: Victoria 5548/9 








GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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1907—1928 
750 Plates of Measured 


Drawings &§ Details 


“ The Practical Exemplar of A rchitecture” 


was published first in 1907—a time when 
many street alterations were being initiated in 


London, and large districts were involved, 


In 1907 the late Sir Mervyn F. Macartney conceived the idea of 
recording, by means of measured drawings and details, accom- 
panied by photographs, the chief examples of fine Architecture 
which would disappear. 


He selected the examples with the utmost care, and employed 
architectural draughtsmen noted for their skill to prepare the plates. 
The plates first made their appearance in the pages of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, and at once met with the highest 
approval and support of Architects. 


The plates, numbering 750 in all, were collated from time to 
time, and are published in a series of seven portfolios, each 
portfolio containing over 100 plates. 


Since many of the buildings dealt with have been demolished, the 
collection is absolutely unique, and is a mine of wealth for the 
| Architect in practice. ‘The drawings cover a vast field of different 
types of work and detail. 

The price of each portfolio of plates is £1 1s. (postage gd. inland), 
or the complete set £6 6s. 


Selected by 
The late SIR MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Published by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


g QueEN AnNE’s Gate, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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WQXtKXcocr.\\ THE NEW /AAAAY 


‘WESTMINSTER BOILER 


PRESSED STEEL SECTIONAL WATER TUBE 
for Central Heating ty Hot Water or Steam and Domestic Supply 


PERFECT INSULATION 
causing High Ffficiency and Low Fuel Consumption 
Low Chimney Temperatures 
Corrosion - Resisting Tubes 
Unbreakable Steel Headers 
Range of Power, 4-6 Millions B.T.U. 


- Bot BN 
FOR OIL - - WATERWAY 
OR SOLID ; 7 TOP, 
FUEL BOTTOM 


AND SIDES 


FIRST SECTIONAL 
WATER TUBE 
WITH WATER- 
WAY CROWN 


SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 








om | rl 
NOTE LONG FLUE TRAVEL 


ALSO MADE BY LUMBYS LTD. 





ri 


THE 
ONLY RADIATOR MAKERS GREETLAND BOILER 
IN THE W.R., YORKSHIRE y WORKS - HALIFAX 


Ss LONDON §=SHOWROOMS: 228 SHAFTESBURY _ AVENUE, W.C.2 
‘SOUR Oro tio I Ce RS 























THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 


oe CLOSE UP 


Describes the results of a survey of all the bridges in the counties 
of Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, 

: 7 DITER — 
and Yorkshire. The book contains 200 pages and 80 photographs. WRITES ABOUT 


ee: Se TALKIES AS YOU WOULD LIKE THEM 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF and 
THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND HELPS YOU TO FIND 
By E. Jervorse, A.M.Inst.C.E. THE VERY BEST FILMS 
Includes a description of the bridges in all the counties south of the OF THE MOMENT 


Thames, with the exception of Devon and Cornwall. Photographs 
of 78 of these bridges are to be found amongst the illustrations. - m 


Price 5s. 6d. Postage 4d. 
) ici AN EXCLUSIVE PAPER 
THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF ‘a oe” 

MID. & EASTERN ENGLAND Among Recent Contributors: ‘Kenneth Macpherson, 


By E. JeRrvolse, A.M. Inst.C.E. Bryher. Serge Eisenstein, Dorothy Richardson, Harry 
"Thi . 1: Alan Potamkin, Erno Metzner, Robert Herring, 
This volume embraces the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, RF 
Oswell Blakeston, and many others 


Cambridge, Derby, Essex, Hertford, Huntingdon, Leicester, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Rutland, Stafford, Suffolk, and that part of Warwick which is Price 3/6 each issue; if sent by post 3/9 
drained by the tributaries of the river Trent. Eighty photographs ” are 


Yearly Subscription, including postage, 15 


are included among the illustrations. 
Price 5s. 6d. Postage 4d. Obtainable through any bookseller 


ae : Aer or from publisher 
The above books are published on behalf of the Society al U P 


or the Protection of Ancient Buildings. ” P 
iain ee POOL, 26 Litchfield St., Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, $.W.1. 
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This familiar phrase perhaps is one of 
the most important to your business year. 
Why were they ? Your confidence in your 
own product or service may be complete, 
but your name does not follow this phrase 
as often as you would wish. 


As in your personal purchases you tend 
to select the familiar brand, so does the 
architect or builder more readily accept 
those supplies, fittings or equipment whose “ 
merits are well established in his mind. Go age 


This is not a matter of manufacture, butg = 8 
of selling, and no selling is at full force’, : ail 
which ignores the powerful aid of good” 

advertising. 


Advertising to-day is not an adventure 
into the unknown. It is an economic 
_force—disciplined, purposeful, sure. 


.\4\, Good advertising will instil your own 





| = confidence into the minds of your logical ISSUED BY 

~  _buyers. Trained minds are available to THE INSTITUTE OF INCORPORATED 
vlan and execute your advertising with PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 
the same skill as is applied to the manu- as " nto oe pal ae 
facture of your products. "Engravers and Master Printers. 
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ECONOMY 
IN HOUSE DESIGN 


By 


EDWIN GUNN 


A.RI_B.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Little Things that Matter 
Sor those who Build” 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER CHAPTER 
l. INTRODUCTORY Vil PLUMBING, LIGHTING AND 
HEATING 
Il. ECONOMY IN RELATION TO SITE Pipes—Sanitary Fittings—Electric Light and Power— 


Wiring—Gas—Pipeless Heaters—Central Heating, etc. 


Il. ECONOMY IN PLAN AND Vill. SPECIAL FITTINGS 


IN STRUCTURAL SCHEME 


Water Softeners — Refrigerators — Auxiliary Water 
\V. STRUCTURAL MATERIALS Heaters—Cooking Apparatus—Service Fitments, etc. 
Walls—Dampcourses —Roofs—Chimneys — Windows IX. SURFACE AND DECORATIVE 
—Doors—Bridging Openings, etc. FINISHES 
Plastering — Wallboard — Plywood — Panelling — 
V. INTERNAL STRUCTURE Paints -Distempers —Stains, etc. 
Division Walls and Partitions—Floors and Floor X. EXTERNAL ADJUNCTS 
Finishes—Ceilings. , : ‘ : ; 
Drains—Sewage Plants— Water Supply—Paving and 
VI. JOINERY AND FITTINGS Paths —Fencing. 
Doors—Fitted Furniture— Window Linings—-Stairs Xl. SPECIFICATIONS AND TENDERS 
—Chimneypieces. Manner of Presentation, etc. 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me cop of Economy IN 
House Desicn, by Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., at the price of 7s. 6d. net, 
postage 6d. inland. 


Name 


Address 


A prospectus containing full particulars of the above book will be sent 
Sree on application to the Publishers :— 


The Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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A selection 


Architecture and Building Practice 


The Ancient Bridges of the North of England. 

By E. Jervotse, A.M.Inst.C.E. Price 5s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
The Ancient Bridges of the South of England. 

By E. Jervotse, A.M.Inst.C.E. Price 5s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
The Ancient Bridges of Mid and Eastern England. 

By EL, Jervotsr, A.M.Inst.C.1 Price 5s, 6d, net. Postage 4d, 
Architectural Office Administration. 

By Francis Lorne, A.R.I.B.A. Price 2s. 6d, net. Postage 3d. 
Architectural Shadow Projection. 

By Joun M. Hotmes. Price 1os. 6d. net. Postage od. 
Architectural Students’ Handbook. (Second Edition.) 

sy F. R. Yersury, Price 7s, 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
Architectural Water-colours and Etchings of William Walcot. 


Reproductions of 63 Etchings and Water-colours, six of which are in colour. 
Price {1 10s. net. Edition de Luxe with original signed Etching. Price 
45 5s. net. Postage 1s, 


The ‘‘ At a Glance ”’ Series. 
English Architecture at a Glance. 
A review in pictures of the Chief Periods of English Architecture. Price 
Is. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 
English Furniture at a Glance. 
By Cuartes H. Haywarp, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries. Price 
38. Od. net. Postage 3d. 
English Rooms and Their Decoration at a Glance. 
By Cuarites H. Haywarp. Vol, I, 1066-1620; Vol. II, 1620-1800. Price 
38. Od. each net. Postage 3d. 
Sailing Ships at a Glance. 
By Epwarp W,. Hosss, A.I.N.A, From the earliest times until the present 
day. Price 3s. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 
Colour in Interior Decoration. 
By Joun M. Hotmes. Price 25s. net. Postage od. 
Economy in House Design. 
By Epwin Gunn, A.R.ILB.A, Price 75, 6d, net. Postage 6d, 
The Elements of Domestic Design. 
By Arruur J. Penty. Price 15s. net. Postage od. 
English Windmills. Vol. I. (Kent, Surrey and Sussex.) 
By M. I. Barres. Price 5s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
English Windmills. Vol. II. (Essex, Herts, Middlesex and 
London.) 
By Donacp Situ, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. Price 5s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
Etchings of Frank Brangwyn and William Walcot. 
Price {1 ts. each net. Framing ros. 6d. extra each Print. 
The Full-Size Series of Portfolios of Measured Drawings 
and Details : 
By TunstaLy SMALL and CHRISTOPHER WoopsrIDGeE. Price 8s, 6d. net each 
portfolio, postage gd. ; or 45s. for the set of six portfolios. 
1. Mouldings of the Wren and Georgian Periods. 
2. Mouldings of the Tudor Period. 


3. Architectural Turned Woodwork of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th Centuries. 


4. English Wrought Ironwork of the Late 17th and 
Early 18th Centuries. 

5. English Wrought Ironwork, Medizval and Early 
Renaissance. 


6. English Brickwork Details, 1450-1750. 


Garden City Houses and Domestic Interior Details. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage od. 

A History of the English House. 
By NATHANIEL Lioyp, O.B.E., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. A record of English 
dwelling-house development from Primitive times to the Victorian Period. 
Containing nearly nine hundred illustrations. Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s 

The Honeywood File. 
By H. B. Creswe ct, F.R.1.B.A.  Purports to be an architect's correspondenc« 
tile and has already become almost a classic on architectural practice and 
etiquette. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d, 

The Honeywood Settlement. 
By H. B. Creswect, F.R.I.B.A., is the second and concluding volume of 
‘ The Honeywood File.’ Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

House Repairs. 
By Epwarp W. Hosss. Price 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

Houses of the Wren and Early Georgian Periods. 
By TunstTaLL SMALL and CRHISTOPHER WOODBRIDGE. Price 25s. net, 
Postage od, 

Jago v. Swillerton and Toomer. 
By H. B. Creswe tt, F.R.I.B.A. A picture of an imaginary arbitration cas¢ 
between architect, builder, and client. Price 5s. net. Postage 4d, 

Little Things that Matter for Those who Build. 
By Epwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. Price 5s, net. Postage 3d. 

Models of Buildings : How to Make and Use Them. 


By WittiAM Harvey. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
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of books on 


Modern Architectural Design. 

By Howarp Rosertson, F.R.1I.B.A., S.A.D.G. Price 15s. net. Postage od. 

Modern Architectural Details. 

A Portfolio, 80 Plates of Working Drawings. Vrice 12s. 6d. net. Postage od. 

Modern Architectural Sculpture. 

Edited by W, Aumonier. Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s. 

Modern Building Practice. 

By Witiiam Harvey. Price 5s. net. Postage 3d. 

Modern French Decorative Art. Series I and II. 
Price £2 10s, net each volume. Postage 1s, 

Modern Plasterwork Construction. 
3y GEORGE P, BANKARY and G. E, BANKART. A Portfolio of 33 Plates of 
Working Drawings. Price £1 1s. net, Postage gd. 

Modern Plasterwork Design. 
3y GreorGce P. BANKART and G, E. Bankart. A Portfolio of 100 Plates of 
Seale Drawings and Details. Price £2 15s. net. Postage 1s. 3d. 

Modern Swedish Decorative Art. 

Price {2 2s. net. Postage 1s. 

Plates of Building Construction. 

By the late W. R. JAGGaRpD, F.R.1I.B.A. 

Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 
Selected by the late Str Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
7 vols. Over 750 Plates of Measured Drawings and Photographs. Price £1 1s. 

each net. Postage 9d. each Portfolio. Complete set of seven Portfolios £6 6s. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series I. 

By W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and A. E. MunsBy, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. The 
Orders and their Application. A Portfolio of instructive Drawings of many 
Constructional features. Price 15s. net. Postage 9d. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series II. 
By A. W.S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, M.A., A Portfolio 
of Working Drawings of Technical Schools and Science Buildings. Price 
15s. net. Postage Is, 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series III. 
By A. W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. and K. M. B. Cross, M.A. A Portfolio 
of Working Drawings of Business Premises and Commercial Buildings. Price 
{1 5s. net. Postage Is. 

Prelude to Architecture. 

By W. G. Newton, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Principles of Architectural Composition. (Second Impression. ) 
By Howarp Rosertson, F.R.1I.B.A., S.A.D.G, Price ros. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 

R’s Method of Using Ordinary Set Squares in Drawing and 

Design. 
3y H. W. Roperts. Price 6s, net. Postage 4d. 

Recent English Domestic Architecture, 1929. 

Edited by H. pe C. HastinGs. Price 15s. net. Postage gd. 


Shop Fronts: A_ Selection of English, American, and 
Continental Examples. 
Edited by Freprrick CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage 9d. 
Smail Houses and Bungalows. 

Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F,R.I.B.A. Price 7s, 6d. net. Postage gd. 
Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. (Vol. I. 
Exteriors.) 

By STancey C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. Price {1 1s, net. Postage 9d. 
Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. (Vol. Il. Details 
and Interiors.) 

By Stantey C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A., and J. D. M. Harvey, B.A. Price 

{1 5s. net. Postage 9d. 

The Smaller House. 

Comprising a selection of the best types of modern English Domestic Archi- 

tecture. Price 15s. net. Postage 9d. 
Some Notes on Taking Off Quantities. 


By Artuur J. Wits, F.S.I. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Price &s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Specification : A Technical Reference Work for Architects, 
Surveyors and Engineers. 
Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.1I.B.A. Published annually. Over 
600 large pages. Price ros, 6d. net. Postage Is. 
Ten Original Architectural Lithographs. 
By RoGer Fry, limited to forty sets numbered and signed by the artist. 
Price £15 15s. net each set. 
The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. 
\ Pictorial Survey of the Planning, Design, and Decoration of the English 
Country House and its Surroundings. Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s. 
Working Up a Bill of Quantities. 
By Artuur J. Wittts, F.S.I. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


A catalogue containing full particulars of all of the above books 
will be forwarded free of charge on application to the publishers. 


The Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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